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An Achievement Creates a Need 


John W. Atkinson (Ed.) 


Motives in Fantasy, Action, and Society: A Method of Assessment and 
Study. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1958. Pp. xv + 873. $9.75. 


Reviewed by Urte BRONFENBRENNER 


Dr. Bronfenbrenner, who by this time 
ought to be pretty well known to CP’s 
readers, is Professor of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relationships at Cor- 
nell University. He has been up to his 
neck in the kinds of activity his title 
implies since he took his PhD at Michi- 
gan in 1942. He reviewed Helen Lynd’s 
On Shame and the Search for Identity 
(CP, Apr. 1959, 4, 114f.), a review that 
produced considerable dissent but one 
which he still thinks was sound 


— forty or more papers included 
in this volume record the cumula- 
tive accomplishment of a program of re- 
search committed to a particular ap- 
proach—the assessment of human mo- 
tives through the systematic analysis of 
fantasy productions. Since the basic 
method was first developed by McClel- 
land and his colleagues about twelve 
years ago, well over a hundred studies 
have been carried out utilizing their 
techniques. From this array, Dr. John 
Atkinson, one of McClelland’s original 
collaborators and himself a _ leading 
worker in the area, has brought to- 
gether a well-balanced selection. For 
this alone he deserves the gratitude of 
the field, for about half the studies— 


among them some of the most impor- 


tant—have never before appeared in 
print. An especially valuable feature of 
the volume—and one that makes the 
book a sine qua non for users of the 
techniques—is the inclusion of detailed 
scoring manuals, along with appendices 
containing training guides, practice ex- 
ercises, and related materials. 

The main body of the book is organ- 
ized in six sections. Part I most ap- 
propriately presents the original experi- 
ments that were carried out to develop 
and validate projective measures of 
seven motives. Part II de- 
scribes in detail methods for measuring 
three of these motives—Achievement, 
Affiliation, and Power—through the use 
of TAT protocols (Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test) or similar imaginative pro- 
ductions. In addition, two alternative 
techniques are presented: Elizabeth 
French’s Test of Insight, in which the 
material to be analyzed is the S’s ‘ex- 
planation’ of a series of described be- 
haviors; and Aronson’s technique for 
measuring n-Achievement through the 
analysis of graphic expression. Part IIT, 
the longest section in the book, reports 
studies of the behavioral correlates of 
n-Achievement and, to a lesser extent, 
n-Affiliation. Parts IV and V deal with 
the developmental antecedents of the 
Achievement motive and its relation to 
social structure and cultural change. Fi- 


different 


nally, Part VI describes attempts to im- 
prove “the thematic apperception meas- 
uring instrument” through distinguishing 
between approach and avoidance tend- 
encies and controlling picture and situa- 
tional cues. 

There can be no question of the value 
of this volume as a source book for the 
researcher or practitioner. Unfortunately, 
however, the reviewer of this book can- 
not discharge his responsibilities simply 
by calling attention to an editorial job 
well done. He must also address himself 
to a prior and pricklier question: How 
important is it for researchers and prac- 
titioners to become acquainted with 
these methods and results? Or, to state 
the issue more challengingly, how far 
has this prodigious endeavor brought us 
toward the scientific understanding of 
human motivation? 

It is regrettable, but understandable, 
that Dr. Atkinson did not himself speak 
to this question in a final section of the 
volume. It remains for one or more of 
the principal protagonists of the pro- 
gram to take stock of the effort as a 
whole and tell us what they believe they 
have accomplished. Lacking such clo- 
sure, this reviewer finds himself some- 
what in the position of a critic who 
must write his piece well before the 
final curtain and hope that the course 
of acts yet unseen will not make him 
out a fool 


Fle far, then, has the drama pro- 
gressed? The answer depends on one’s 
reference point; is progress to be meas- 
ured in terms of where we were or 
where we hope to be? If the former, 
then this book indeed documents a ma- 
jor step forward. Thus one can only be 
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impressed by statements such as these 


from Atkinson’s introductory remarks: 


This book is for the person who is ap- 
palled that there nearly as 
many methods for measuring motivational 
variables and 


seem to be 
motivational 


concepts as 
there are researchers and problems, the 
person who knows it would be better if the 
same instruments and procedures were used 
to study a variety of problems, as a ther- 
of heat. We 
search for an integrative method. We pre- 
sume that this is the only 


mometer is used in the study 


we shall 
a general and testable the 
ory of human motivation (p. 6) 


way 
ever arrive at 


While not by any means exhausting the 
list of the springs of human action, hunger 
achievement, affiliation, power, sex, fear, 
and aggression represent as comprehensive 
list of the kinds of motivation studied by 
the same method as can be found anywhere 


in psychological literature (p. 45) 


Surely, here is a worthy goal and a 
commendable accomplishment. Yet. the 
farther this reviewer read into this in- 
formative volume, the stronger grew the 
disturbing conviction that, like early ex- 
plorers in other realms, McClelland and 
his followers have indeed traveled far, 
discovered much, but unwittingly mis- 
taken their landing place. The coast 
they have been so painstakingly sight- 
ing and charting is not the motivational 
Eldorado they hope and believe it to be. 
Their discoveries pertain less to the hy- 
pothetical realm of motives than to the 
firmer ground of behavioral fact. Spe- 
cifically, this group of investigators has 
contributed substantially to scientific 
knowledge in two major spheres 

First, as a result of their work, we 
now know a great deal about the ante- 
cedents of fantasy behavior, at least in 
males. The researches reported, for ex- 
ample, cleat'y demonstrate that experi- 
ences of deprivation—whether of food. 
achievement, or acceptance—lead to in- 
creased reference in fantasy productions 
to the particular deprivation and means 
for relieving it. The effects of sim- 
ple stimulation or arousal are similar. 
Thus achievement-oriented instructions 
increase fantasy references to ends and 
means of achievement, sociometric pro- 
cedures intensify separation and friend- 
ship thema, insult enhances the expres- 
sion of aggressive fantasy, etc. (But 
exposure to nudes increases overt sexual 
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thema only under the influence of alco- 
hol!) Apart from their theoretical im- 
plications (to be discussed below), such 
findings have sweeping and sobering sig- 
nificance for present-day clinical prac- 
tice, where projective responses are still 
typically interpreted without regard to 
possible influences of recent experience 
or situational context. 

Second, these investigators have taught 


us much about the social, 


behavioral, 
and even cultural correlates of various 
types of fantasy activity. Indeed, it is 
the great mass of material in this sphere 
that especially cries out for a final inte- 
grating chapter in which the diverse 
types of data are collated, classified 


Joun W. ATKINSON 

and evaluated for theoretical and prac- 
tical implications. In the absence of such 
a chapter, this reviewer can offer but 
a fragmentary example of what might 
emerge. Here is an inventory, compiled 
from a sketchy survey of the studies 
reported in this volume, of the most 
salient characteristics associated with n- 
Achievement. The high scorer is persist- 
ent (in completing problems), intellec- 
tually competent (accurate computa- 
tions, high grades), confident (expects 
to do well), ambitious (sets high goals, 
tries hard), prefers moderate risks (to 
‘sure bets’ or ‘long shots’), independent 
(refuses help), and free from anxiety 
(especially in task situations) 

Is not this impressive evidence for 
the validity of the measuring instru- 
ment? Atkinson and his colleagues seem 
to think so. They do acknowledge two 


bases of criticism, but even these, they 
believe, will soon be resolved 


The psychometrician may be tempted to 
look askance at relatively 
modest reliability coefficients or to harbor 
suspicions of multidimensionality! In an 
swer, we 


some otf our 


assert our conviction that in the 
not too distant future content analysis of 
imaginative thought, as a general method 
for assessment of 


individual differences, 


will be as razor sharp as the preferenc 
scale—when more who know how to count 


decide to join the quest (p. 6) 


= LLY, this reviewer cannot 
share Atkinson’s optimism. My misgiv- 
ings have to do not with reliability (the 
interjudge correlations are really quite 
satisfactory) but with the more funda- 
mental hardly 
encompassed by the reference to multi 
dimensionality: is this the best and most 
valid method for assessing human mo- 


issue—touched on _ but 


tives? My reservations spring from three 
sources. 

First, paradoxically enough, the very 
consistency of the evidence presented 
gives one pause. McClelland and his col 
leagues have understandably been pre- 
occupied with demonstrating that their 
measure shows relationships in the ap- 
propriate direction with presumed ante- 
cedents and consequents. But what of al- 
ternative methods? This important ques- 
tion is given rather short shrift in an 
introductory chapter by McClelland, who 
reviews the familiar (and valid) argu- 
ments against questionnaires and ratings 
scales, touches all too briefly on possi- 
bilities for “behavioral measures of mo- 
tivation,” and concludes that, despite its 
weaknesses, the fantasy technique should 
remain the method of choice. 


As a technique of measuring motivation, 
fantasy is intrinsically less stable and reli 
able than other methods But its ad 
vantages in terms of other criteria are so 
great that the extra effort needed to attain 
stable results by controlling the extraneous 
factors that influence it 
worth while (p. 37) 


seems eminently 


Just what these advantages are is not 
made as clear as it might be, but ap- 
parently they include the following. (1) 
The technique is now a fait accompli; 
it is “the only response system which 
has been extensively explored to date 
for unique motivational effects.” (2) The 





method capitalizes on the “repeatedly 
confirmed” generalization that “the more 
ambiguous the situation, the xreater the 
effect of motivation.” (3) The tech- 
nique has wide applicability across cul- 
tures both present and past 
Barlow’s demonstration that achieve- 
ment themata in ancient Greek litera- 
ture foreshadow periods of 
development and decline). 
Granting these advantages, this re- 
viewer would argue that McClelland’s 
decision is premature, at least until he 
has explicitly considered and dismissed 
certain alternative approaches. Chief 
among these are the methods illustrated 
or suggested by work described in this 
very volume. For example, what of the 
behaviors used to validate the fantasy 
technique—the measures of persistence, 
expectation of performance, risk prefer- 
ence, etc? When all relevant criteria are 
considered, are these completely elimi- 
nated, at least as potentia’ 


(witness 


economic 


ilternative 
measures of motive strength? Above all, 
what of the promising notion of the “in- 
centive gradient,” growing out of the 
theory developed in the papers by At- 
kinson and illustrated in the research of 
Clark, Teevan, and Ricciuti? High n- 
Achievers apparently perceive a much 
steeper affective or choice gradient be- 
tween success and failure. Here is a 
relatively simple phenomenon, closely 
articulated with theory, which lends it- 


self to relatively straightforward, reli- 


able, and generalizable measuring pro- 
cedures. Surely, McClelland, Atkinson, 
et al. should explore this possibility be- 
fore committing themselves exclusively 
to the admittedly unstable and cumber- 


some measures derived from 


productions. 


fantasy 


Second, there is the problem of multi- 
dimensionality, or, to state it more 
pointedly, the question of what else the 
technique may be measuring besides the 
motive in question. The investigations 
reported in this book concern them- 
selves with this issue only within the 
restricted context of the technique it- 
self (e.g., problems of story length, fail- 
ure vs. success thema, picture cues, 
etc.). Beyond this limited horizon, the 
self-critical perspective of this group of 
investigators appears to have narrowed 
rather than broadened. To cite but one 
example, in their earlier publication (The 


Achievement Motive, 1953) some atten- 
tion was given to the hardly negligible 
correlations between measures of need 
achievement and general intelligence (rs 
reported range from .28 to .42). In the 
present volume no mention is made of 
this problem, and one cannot help won- 
dering how many of the reported rela- 
tionships would still hold up with IQ 
controlled. To state the issue broadly, 
in their studies of behavioral correlates, 
the investigators have confined them- 
selves only to those variables that, in 
terms of their expectations, should be 
(and by and large are) associated with 
the measure in question. Yet, one can 
hardly evaluate the specificity of the 
measure without knowing to what ex- 
tent it predicts other variables as well. 
In the few scattered instances when 
data on such ‘extraneous’ variables are 
reported, the results are not altogether 
reassuring. Thus high n-Achievers turn 
out to be more popular and to conform 
more than low n-Achievers (under ego- 
involving conditions). And persistence in 
a digit completion task is predicted 
equally well by measures of n-Achieve- 
ment or n-Affiliation! (r= .48 in both 
instances). The fact that such paradoxes 
can be accounted for in Atkinson’s theo- 
retical model underscores rather than 
eliminates the necessity for establishing 
what correlations with extraneous vari- 
ables do in fact exist. 

Finally, there is the most serious and, 
at the same time, the most curious omis- 
sion—the deliberate avoidance of any 
attempt to conceptualize the concept of 
motive. To quote McClelland, 


But what is a motive? Is it not desirable 
to define what is being measured before 
trying to discuss ways of measuring it? 
There are theorists who have proceded in 
this way. ... The approach to be fol- 
lowed here is more empirical, less preju- 
dicial in advance as to what the charac 
teristics of a motive will turn out to be 
At the outset it takes no position as to 
whether, for example, . . . motives drive 
or direct, or whether they are temporary 
states or enduring dispositions of the or- 
ganism. To a certain extent, such questions 
can be answered only after one has a 
measure of motivation, not before (p. 8) 


Thus McClelland and his followers 
place themselves in a position analogous 
to those who define intelligence as “that 


which is measured by an intelligence 
test; a motive is simply whatever is 
measured by the methods described in 
this volume. There is, however, one im- 
portant difference. By and large, the 
concept of intelligence, however defined 
is the only one that can reasonably ac- 
count for the results obtained through 
the use of so-called intelligence tests. 
But can the same be said for McClel- 
land’s technique? One could argue, for 
example, that the effect of deprivation 
and arousal procedures is to make cer- 
tain experiences cognitively salient. Are 
saliency and motive distinguishable? If 
so, how does one differentiate the one 
from the other in McClelland’s method? 
Or, to push the argument one step fur- 
ther: would this group of investigators 
really be content if it were shown (as 
some of the data cited in these papers 
suggest) that fantasy materials predict 
behavior principally to the extent that 
they are autobiographical; e.g., he who 
has succeeded in the past is more likely 
to tell stories about success and to suc- 
ceed in the future? If such alternative 
explanations are irrelevant, what price 
the concept of motivation? 

It would be a mistake, however, to ap- 
praise this ambitious research endeavor 
solely in terms of its stated goal—the 
development of a valid, integrative 
method for measuring motives. In this 
reviewer's judgment, the more impor- 
tant scientific achievements of this un- 
dertaking lie not in the sphere of method 
but of substance and theory. Thus it has 
contributed definitively to our knowl- 
edge of the antecedents, consequents, 
and functions of fantasy behavior. Es- 
pecially impressive in this regard are 
the studies of sexual fantasy by the 
late Dr. Russell Clark and his co-work- 
ers and the independent but comple- 
mentary work of Feshbach on aggres- 
sive fantasy. Both sets of investigators 
demonstrate, with considerable experi- 
mental ingenuity, the drive-reducing 
function of fantasy. In the realm of 
theory, the model developed by Atkin- 
son for resolving paradoxical findings 
obtained in this research program in 
effect fills in some of the empty life 
space in the earlier schemata of Lewin 
and Tolman. This reviewer hazards the 
guess that in the coming decade the con- 
cepts of risk-taking, expectancy, and in- 
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centive will be even more important to 
psychological research than the tech- 
nique of measuring motives through the 
analysis of fantasy. Perhaps the scien- 
tific value of a method should be judged 
not by its validity but by the fertility 
of the data and theory which it gener- 
ates. By this criterion, even more than 
by their own, the work of this group 
has surely proved fruitful 


Personality: 


Devious Devices 


Bernard M. Bass 
Berg (Eds.) 


and Irwin A. 


Objective Approaches to Personal- 
ity Assessment. Princeton, N. J.: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1959. Pp. x + 
233. $4.95. 


Reviewed by W. GRANT DAHLSTROM 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in the Department of Psychology 
and Clinical Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology in the Department of Psychi- 
atry in the University of North Caro- 
lina. He is Minnesota trained, primarily 
under Starke Hathaway. In association 
with George S. Welsh he has 
deeply involved with the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. They 
wrote one book on it (CP, Mar. 1957, 
2, 8Of.) and expect to have another out 
about when this review appears. It is 
turning out that what works for assess- 
ing personality in Minnesota does not 
always work in North Carolina: cul- 
ture’s a parameter. 


been 


_ price of the book could have 
been saved to CP, the worry over 
meeting deadlines, and the burden of 
editing, for the symposium reprinted in 
this volumes includes its own review. A 
final paper by Pepinsky succinctly epito- 
mizes each contributor’s coverage, ‘com- 
pares and contrasts them at several lev- 
els of conceptualization, and, on the 
basis of their offerings, evaluates the 
current status of the personality assess- 
ment work in America. This material of 
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Pepinsky’s might have been copied off 
for these columns. 

These papers are the formal part of 
the program of a Psychology Sym- 
posium in February 1958 at Louisiana 
State University, a conference supported 
in part by funds from the Louisiana 
State Department of Hospitals. Previ- 
ously unpublished, these contributions 
reached print a scant fourteen months 
after preparation—noteworthy in these 
days of publication lags. Perhaps it is 
also remarkable that a commercial pub- 
lishing house brought out this volume, 
a display of courage with respect to the 
kind of volume usually handled only by 
professional journals, university presses 
or large foundations. Does a book of 
this kind have to stand or fall as a 
text? If not, is there a readership of 
professionals large enough to make this 
kind of venture pay? Is this sort of 
book merely written off as an expense, 
justified as a source of prestige for the 
publisher’s line in psychology? 

Publication of symposia of this sort 
raises a more general problem too 
While the organizers of the program can 
take pains to invite only those men who 
can be expected to do a creditable job, 
they may misjudge them and irrevo- 
cably. As they turn to the editorial work 
they are no longer free to reject mate- 
rial. They can act with tact and circum- 
spection to suggest alterations in the 
manuscript form, but a bad paper can 
scarcely be omitted. So it is with the 
contributor too. If he has chosen to pre- 
sent original and significant findings at 
this program, the decision to publish the 
talks may restrict him to a narrow and 
specialized readership, one not neces- 
sarily isomorphic with his preferred out- 
let for research findings. He may even 
find his material buried unless he takes 
the somewhat debatable alternative of 
double publication. He can hardly with- 
draw his contribution when plans for 
publication have become firm. 


Be is possible for this book to serve 
as a text, but not in standard depart- 
mental offerings. It is not elementary. 
It is not just another “Introduction to” 
something. Some of the papers here are 
fine introductions to special areas of 
personological research. The papers are 
short, readable. and discrete. The reader 


has available concise reviews of work 
on leadership (Bass), objective Ror- 
schach methods (Holtzman), the devia- 
tion hypothesis (Berg), and social de- 
sirability (Edwards). Profile patterning 
(McQuitty), factor analytic methods 
(Cattell), and clinical judgment mate- 
rial (W. A. Hunt) get more parochial 
treatment. It must have been a difficult 
decision for the invited participants to 
allocate their brief time between defi- 
nitions, resumés of the work of others, 
and their own work in progress. Since 
each participant arrived at a different 
resolution of this conflict, the book lacks 
the cohesiveness and balance necessary 
in a text. 

Pepinsky—perhaps carried away by 
the enthusiasm of this conclave of ex- 
perts—describes the material here as “a 
new and abundant harvest of ideas and 
facts and methods of inquiry . . . for re- 
search workers and practitioners alike.” 
The ideas are here in abundance. This 
is a series of methodological exercises 
and most of the current approaches are 
represented. Perhaps, of all the meth- 
ods in vogue, only the Q-sorting, self- 
conceptualizing developments get scant 
treatment. The facts are, however, 
omitted, and the research worker is go- 
ing to find this omission serious. 

Pepinsky also praises the “imagina- 
tiveness and productive originality” of 
these contributions. He may well be 
right, but the history of research re- 
veals no dearth of ingenious approaches 
or techniques in any area of psychology 
We scarcely need more variations; we 
need solid, substantiated findings. It was 
discouraging to find in the various proj- 
ects reported here a lack of interest 
in incorporating some other men’s pro- 
cedures and data given in the interest 
of comparability. 

The symposium was part of the gradu- 
ate training program at Louisiana State 
University. Graduate students facing de- 
partmental examinations may seek this 
book out with profit for the recent de- 
velopments it includes. Harassed teach- 
ers unable to keep up with the litera- 
ture will find it a handy summary. The 
hard-pressed clinician looking for addi- 
tional dependable means of assessing 
personality may well take the title of 
the work literally. The many good cooks 
are better than their broth. 








Personnel Services for Students 


Nelson B. Henry (Ed.) 


Personnel Services in Education. (Fiity-eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. p. xii + 304 + cv. $4.00 (cloth), $3.25 (paper). 


Reviewed by ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Dr. Traxler is Executive Director of the 
Educational Records Bureau in New 
York City. He has been with the Bu- 
reau since 1936. He writes books and 
articles on educational measurement, 
guidance, and the improvement of read- 
ing. He is a Diplomate in Counseling of 
the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology, a psychologist 
licensed in New York State, a past Vice- 
President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and a 
man who raises apples and sweet corn 
in Westchester County, N. Y. 


keer extensive series of yearbooks 
published by the National Society 
for the Study of Education during al- 
most the whole of this century and 
edited by Nelson B. Henry since 1942 
probably presents better than any other 
one source the procedures and outcomes 
of the scientific method in education. 
Beginning as early as 1904, seven year- 
books in this series have dealt with one 
or more aspects of guidance. 

Part II of the Fifty-eighth Yearbook, 
Personnel Services in Education, was 
prepared by a committee of six, con- 
sisting of Melvene Draheim Hardee 
(Chairman), Coordinator of Counseling, 
Florida State University; C. E. Erick- 
son, Dean, College of Education, Michi- 
gan State University; Daniel D. Feder, 
Dean of Students, University of Denver; 
Nelson B. Henry, Secretary, National 
Society for the Study of Education; 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association; and C. Gilbert Wrenn, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The committee 
was assisted by twelve associate con- 
tributors. 


The Yearbook is confined to person- 
nel work in education in the United 
States. Its main purposes are to show 
the relationship of education, and par- 
ticularly of personnel services, to social, 
economic, and cultural developments, 
to present the philosophical and psycho- 
logical bases of personnel work in edu- 
cation, to survey and analyze the func- 
tions and procedures of personnel work 
throughout all levels of education, to 
consider developments on the frontier 
of professional personnel services and 
the outlook for the future, and to sketch 
the historical background and major de- 
velopments in the field of personnel 
services. The deep concern of the Year- 
book committee with the present and 
the future is indicated by the fact that 
the section on historical background ap- 
pears at the very end, almost as though 
it were an appendix. 


= 
Fu several reasons, this book is a 
noteworthy contribution to the litera- 
ture on personnel services. Its authors 
are competent educators and guidance 
leaders who share their wide knowledge 
and experience with the reader. Not- 
withstanding the large number of con- 
tributors, a common philosophy runs 
through the various chapters, and a 
splendid professional tone is maintained 
throughout the entire book. 

Certain chapters are particularly help- 
ful. Chapter II, by E. O. Melby and 
F. W. Reeves, is not about personnel 
work per se,. but it serves a valuable 
function in orienting the reader to the 
role of education in an evolving society. 
C. G. Wrenn’s analysis of current phi- 
losophies and of theories of personality, 
in Chapter III, is admirably designed to 
give the guidance worker depth of un- 


derstanding of his field. Chapter V, by 
Margaret E. Bennett, as well as other 
chapters in the second section of the 
book, provides a practical, well-docu- 
mented discussion of the functions and 
procedures of personnel services and 
serves as a nice balance to the more 
philosophical chapters. 

H. L. Shibler’s discussion of the 
organization of personnel services, in 
Chapter VII, is written from the point 
of view of an experienced school ad- 
ministrator, and it should be of help to 
school superintendents, as well as guid- 
ance directors. D. D. Feder’s Chapter 
VIII furnishes a comprehensive and in- 
sightful view of personnel work as a 
profession—its nature, development, and 
future role in education. Chapter IX, 
on frontiers of personnel research, and 
particularly H. B. Pepinsky’s section on 
research on the student in his educa- 
tional setting, may stimulate personnel 
workers to try to extend the meager 
research in the guidance field. 

What is conspicuously absent from 
the book is discussion of the important 
functions that measurement and coun- 
seling serve in personnel work. 

Historically, personnel work and meas- 
urement have grown up together, and 
are inseparably wedded in practice—a 
marriage solemnized and given official 
sanction under Title V of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. Yet the 
terms measurement and testing do not 
appear in the index and are hardly men- 
tioned anywhere in the book. Evalua- 
tion receives a casual nod or two, but 
there is no comprehensive discussion of 
the relationship of evaluation to per- 
sonnel work. 

Similarly, counseling, the central proc- 
ess of personnel services, is not covered 
with any thoroughness, although Ben- 
nett has some good, brief comments on 
counseling and counselors in her chapter. 

These noteworthy omissions render the 
book rather unsuitable for use as a text- 
book in guidance courses unless it is 
supplemented by a second textbook or 
by a large amount of other reading ma- 
terial to fill the gaps. Numerous useful 
and up-to-date reference works that are 
mentioned throughout the book would 
adequately serve this purpose. 

Notwithstanding the omissions noted, 
this Yearbook is well designed to give 
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prospective and practicing guidance 
workers an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the role of personnel services in 


society and of the history, nature, or 


ganization, and future of professional 
personnel work. It ought to be read by 
all those engaged in this rapidly devel- 
oping profession or entering upon it 


Behavior Anthropology 


Edward T. Hall 


The Silent Language. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1959. Pp. 240. $3.95. 


Reviewed by EDMUND S. GLENN 


Dr. Glenn, who works for the U. S. De- 
partment of State as Chief of the Inter- 
preting Branch, is basically a_ philoso- 
pher, first trained at the Un:versities of 
Paris and Michigan, and a linguist whose 
professional activities provide opportuni- 
ties for the study of the effects of cul- 
tural differences upon communication, 
and perhaps also the converse. He is as- 
sociated with linguistic, ethnological, and 
anthropological societies, and is at pres- 
ent busying himself with a theory of 
knowledge and ethics as related to cul- 
tural differences, a theory that involves 
the transactional psychology of Ames, 
Cantril, Ittelson, and Kilpatrick. 


D* HALL’s very interesting book 
seeks three objectives: (1) to im- 
press upon the layman that the non- 
linguistic aspects of cultures are as 
characteristic of them as are the lan- 
guages themselves, that the customs of 
behavior convey mutual understanding 
between members of the same culture 
and are incomprehensible to outsiders. 
as languages are, (2) to communicate 
to professionals some of his observa- 
tions, and (3) to present, again to the 
professionals, a general theory of cul- 
ture. 

The first two objectives are carried 
successfully and even brilliantly. That is 
a very good batting average—the more 
so that it calls for the difficult art of 
writing for the layman and the profes- 
sional together, teaching the one with- 
out exasperating the other. Dr. Hall’s 
observations are striking; his remarks 
are pungent; his style is clear without 
dryness. 

He is, of course, highly qualified to 
write about cultures and about the in- 
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fluence of cultural differences upon the 
world in which we live and which we 
try to shape. It is not only that he is a 
sound anthropologist with an extensive 
experience of field work; he has had in 
addition long service with the Govern- 
ment as an adviser to the Point-Four 
program. Working for the technical- 
assistance and the exchange-of-persons 
programs provides a type of experience 
which it is hard, if not impossible, to 
obtain elsewhere. It brings the researcher 
into contact with the reactions of one 
culture to the specific offerings and 
characteristics of another. Differences 
appear more vividly and perhaps even 
more objectively, because the researcher 
is less limited by the degree of acuity 
of his own observations than he is in 
cases where he faces alone an alien cul- 
ture—for in the case of the exchange 
programs his raw material is made up 
to a large extent of conflicts and mis- 
understandings which the informants 
themselves bring to his attention. This 
atmosphere of sharp contrasts, this ex- 
citement of conflict, are fully set out in 
Dr. Hall’s book. 

The third ambition of the 
comes out less well. 

This difficulty, I am afraid, may also 
be due to background or perhaps ap- 
proach. The background and the ap- 
proach in question are less character- 
istic of a person—any attempt to assess 
Dr. Hall’s work ad hominem is bound 
to lead to words of praise—than of the 
general situation prevailing in the so- 
cial sciences, a situation in which the 
fruits of specialization—the lovingly 
and cleverly assembled data, the sharp 
and often deep insights—are being 
wasted and destroyed by an intellectual 
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‘balkanization’ where disciplines fight 
over territorial rights, conclude uneasy 
alliances, attempt futile autarchies, bui 
never reach the level of synthesis which, 
alone, can provide us with a scientific 
image of man. While each discpline has 
a method of its own, the subject matter 
after all is common to them all. 


A FIRST example of the effects of this 
balkanization may be found in compar- 
ing the theory of culture presented in 
The Silent Language with one of the 
programmatic statements which intro- 
duce it: that a theory of mankind—for 
a theory of culture cannot help being a 
theory of man—must rest on a bio- 
logical base. The only thing which fol- 
lows from such a statement is, however, 
the inclusion of modes of nutrition and 
reproduction among the cultural phe- 
nomena which must be described. No 
one, assuredly, would have suggested 
that these two areas be eliminated, and, 
moreover, taking them 
hardly calls for biological sophistica- 
tion. It might seem that a more fruit- 
ful area of juxtaposition between the 
biological and the cultural would be the 
study of perception, in an attempt, per- 
haps, to determine what in it is uni- 
versal and anatomically or physiologi- 
cally determined, and what is cultural 
and characteristic of some human groups 
in contrast to some others. There is no 
mention in The Silent Language of any 
work dealing with this problem or even 
of the problem itself. 

Another consequence of this fragmen- 
tation may be seen in the fact that, 
while Dr. Hall eloquently describes the 
all-pervasiveness of cultural phenomena, 
he specifically renounces making the 
study of institutions a part of the study 
of cultures, nor does he even mention 
the possibility of correlating types of 
logic to types of behavior. 

In the last analysis the theory of cul- 
ture developed by Dr. Hall with the co- 
operation of Dr. George Trager and pre- 
sented in The Silent Language is less a 


into account 


theory than a scheme of description. 


To be a theory, a scheme of thought 
must present an abstract rationale ap- 
plicable to a broad range of phenomena, 
in such a manner as to suggest a num- 
ber of specific hypotheses which can be 








derived from it and then verified or dis- 
proved by observation. 

For example, all three of Lévi-Strauss’ 
Structures élémentaires de la parenté, 
of Lévi-Bruhl’s Mentalité primitive 
(which remains fecund and admirable 
in spite of its weaknesses) and of the 
Whorf hypothesis are anthropological 
theories in this sense. 

On the contrary, what The Silent 
Language offers us lacks any directing 
abstraction and the pres- 
entation (in a chart among other things) 
of a number of chapter headings—the 
Primary Message Systems—under which 
the description of cultural phenomena 
should be presented, combined with a 
subdivision into three levels, the formal, 
informal, and technical, into which are 
classified the different manners in which 
cultural practices are learned and ac- 
culturation proceeds. 

The chapter headings differ little from 
Malinowski’s 
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functionalism, and share 
with it the weakness of being tautologies 
a priori to observation, without pro- 
viding for logical extrapolations which 
might lead to provable or disprovable 
hypotheses. 

The three levels are often indistinct 
and, while they purport to tie to the 
various manners in which cultural prac- 
tices are learned, they do so without 
taking into consideration the greatest 
part of the existing research in the field 
of learning mechanisms. The clear logi- 
cal opposition between the conventional- 
ism of the practices described as formal 
and the empiricism of those described 
as technical is not even mentioned. 

There remains another criticism. What 
purports to be a theory of culture gives 
little indication as to a classification of 
cultural differences. All the cultures are 
to be described under the same chapter 
headings, and the same three levels are 
to be distinguished within each chapter 
of each book. Assuredly, the descrip- 
tions in question are expected to differ 
among themselves, but by the time all 
the data are assembled, described, and 
read, the total effect will be again one 
of balkanization: A huge accumulation 
of files, but no policy. 

All this, however, must not blind one 
to the many qualities of Dr. Hall’s book. 
His theory is a relatively small part of 
it. The most important part is made up 


of descriptions of cultural traits and of 
insights into items of behavior. These 
items are so many that this review can- 
not do them justice, except to recom- 
mend the book as good, worthwhile, and 
important reading—and, last but not 
least, as a rich lode of very usable 
quotations. 


A Dozen 
Rehabilitations 


Henry J. Meyer and Edgar F. 
Borgatta 


An Experiment in Mental Patient 
Rehabilitation: Evaluating a So- 
cial Agency Program. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 
Pp. 114. $2.50. 


Reviewed by LEE GuREL 


who is Executive Officer in the Psychi- 
atric Evaluation Project at the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital in Washing- 
ton. He has been working for seven 
years in psychiatric hospitals and for 


three years on the evaluation of the ; 


methods in use. 


sos moral this little book teaches is 
one which—paraphrased—a _ cloth- 





ing processor has already made famous: ' 


Beware the sample without the Sanfor- 
ized label. Like this reviewer, most read- 
ers will probably by sympathetic to the 
disappointments of seeing 217 potential 
subjects shrink to experimental and con- 
trol Ns of 41 and 40, and of then 
having only 12 experimentals undergo 
the experimental program. What makes 
this shrinkage lamentable instead of just 
unfortunate is what might have been 
achieved had the fates been kinder. 
The authors “proposed to evaluate 
. rehabilitation of posthospitalized 
mental patients” at the Altro Health 
and Rehabilitation Services, Inc., a New 
York agency which for many years had 
provided sheltered workshop experiences 
to former TB and cardiac patients. 
When services were expanded to include 
mental patients, an evaluation design 
was incorporated to answer the question, 


“Given matched groups . . . will those 
offered Altro ... be better rehabili- 
tated . . .?” If, however, the project 
hardly left the ground in terms of a 
meaningful N, why write about failures 
and speculate on what might have been? 

In my opinion, the research merits 
attention for several reasons. Not the 
least of these is the example it sets. 
Few agencies would accept so uncom- 
promising a commitment to rigorous ex- 
perimental assessment of their mani- 
festly beneficial services. Such relation 
has only recently emerged for mental 
health and is practically unknown in 
community social agencies. The Altro 
project was therefore singularly signifi- 
cant. 

Being clinically unsophisticated, the 
authors are blameless for not anticipat- 
ing the difficulties of recruiting ex-hos- 
pital patients into Altro’s program. Dr. 
Meyer had had extensive experience in 
labor relations, was Professor of Soci- 
ology at New York University, and is 
now at his alma mater, the University 
of Michigan. Dr. Borgatta is a social 
psychologist with the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Apparently no one advised them 
that many ex-patients are reluctant to 
be identified as graduates of a mental 
hospital or to be associated with an- 
other institution that treats patients. Re- 
peated assurances “that this . . . serv- 
ice was just what was needed in the 
psychiatric field and that there would be 
great demand for it” obviously came 
from others than the patients. 

Since other research has demonstrated 
wide discrepancies between professional 
and lay attitudes about mental illness 
it would have been interesting to see > 
detailed information on exactly why so’ 
few subjects were available. 

The writers invite censure, though, 
because they fail to specify how long 
experimental Os participated in Altro’s 
program and do not report significance 
tests for most comparisons. Nor could 
the reviewer see the rationale of com- 
paring sample and parent populations 
without excluding the former from the 
latter. 

Nevertheless, despite these limitations, 
the book provides an instructive ac- 
count of- the difficulties encountered and 
a series of suggestive leads for further 
research. 
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The Mountain’s Mouse 


Donald W. MacKinnon and Associates 


An Assessment Study of Air Force Officers. Parts I-V. Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texas: Personnel Laboratory, Wright Air Development Center, Air 
Research and Development Command, U. S. Air Force, 1958 |WADC-TR- 
58-91 (I-V); ASTIA Documents Nos. AD 151 040, AD 208 700, AD 210 
218, AD 210 219, AD 210 220, distributed by Office of Technical Services, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.]. 


I: Design of the Study and Description of the Variables, by Don- 
ald W. MacKinnon, Richard S. Crutchfield, Frank Barron, 
Jack Block, Harrison G. Gough, and Robert E. Harris. Pp. 


x + 153. 


Il: Description of the Assessed Sample, by Harrison G. Gough and 
Irving Krauss. Pp. viii + 27. 


Ill: Assessment Correlates of Criteria of Officer Effectiveness, by 
Frank Barron, Jack Block, Donald W. MacKinnon, and 
Donald G. Woodworth. Pp. viii + 48. 


IV: Predictability of a Composite Criterion of Officer Effectiveness, 
by Harrison G. Gough. Pp. viii + 72. 


V: Summary and Applications, by Donald W. MacKinnon. Pp. 


vi + 53. 


Donald G. Woodworth and Donald W. MacKinnon 


The Use of Trait Ratings in an Assessment of 100 Ait Force Captains. 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas: Personnel Laboratory, Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, Air Research and Development Command, U. S. Air 
Force, 1958 (WADC-TN-58-64; ASTIA Document No. AD 202 845, dis- 


tributed by Office of Technical Services, U. 


S. Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. C.). Pp. vi +238. 


Reviewed by KENNETH E,. CLARK 


Dr. Clark, Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Minnesota and now 
chairman of its Department of Psychol- 
ogy, chairman of the American Psy- 
chological Association’s Education and 
Training Board in 1956-1957, of its 
Policy and Planning Board in 1959- 
1960, President of the American Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psychol- 
ogy beginning in 1959, editor-elect of 
the Journal of Applied Psychology, and 
director of the famous “Project B,” 
which in 1957 emerged in hard covers 
under Clark’s authorship as America’s 
Psychologists—in short, a 
knows something about 
and their undertakings. 
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man who 
psychologists 


— six reports describe a large 
research project of the Institute 
for Personality Assessment and Research 
(IPAR) of the University of California, 
directed by Donald W. MacKinnon, and 
involving a staff of exceptionally able 
psychologists. Air Force support for the 
project is evidenced not only in the re- 
ports themselves, but in the time of Air 
Force captains which was made avail- 
able to IPAR for testing and “living-in,” 
and the time of superior officers for in- 
terviews to obtain improved criterion 
data. 

The purposes of the study are de- 
scribed in the first report: “The pres- 
ent study has employed the assessment 


method to survey the aptitudes and per- 
sonality characteristics of a group of 
Air Force officers of the rank of cap- 
tain, with a view to establishing the 
patterns of ability, motivation, and per- 
sonality which are associated with out- 
standing effectiveness in military com- 
mand and staff functions. The major 
applied objective has been to develop 
selection devices which will aid the Air 
Force in identifying early in their pro- 
fessional careers those officers who have 
outstanding potential for responsible and 
effective leadership in the higher eche- 
lons of command. There has been a 
theoretical objective of equal interest, 
however; it has been to assemble on 
this group of subjects a multitude of ob- 
servations and measurements, and to in- 
terrelate all of them with one another, 
with a view to obtaining the widest pos- 
sible picture of functional relationships 
within the personality.” 

Three days of written tests were given 
to 343 Air Force captains at their re- 
spective bases, and three days of “liv- 
ing-in assessments” were made of 100 
of these officers sent ten at a time to 
IPAR. The measures used ranged from 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank to 
the Rorschach, and from ratings by a 
graphologist to situational tests; in all, 
621 test scores, scale scores, staff judg- 
ments, and cluster and factor scores 
were obtained. 

The collection of such an array of 
data permits a description of the aver- 
age Air Force officer in the study. He is 
a man above average, though not su- 
perior, in intelligence, rather well ad- 
justed, more like a business man than 
a scholar, and with the interests of a 
military officer. 

All test variables were correlated with 
various criteria of officer performance. 
Scarcely more than five percent of the 
thousands of observed rs are signifi- 
cant at the five-percent level. Assess- 
ment ratings correlate somewhat better, 
but these are psychologists’ judgments 
showing some match with judgments of 
superior officers: is this validity or reli- 
ability? By use of cluster scores and 
multiple regression, a composite cri- 
terion score is predicted with a multiple 
R of .47 based on data collected during 
the assessment period; this value is .32 
(neither value is corrected for shrink- 





age) when only test scores are used. 
The latter figure is used as the basis for 
a recommendation that a ten-hour bat- 
tery of tests be used for the selection 
of Air Force officers! 

Even with such dismal results, these 
reports present an interesting study in 
method, and presumably indicate the 
general research approach used by IPAR 
in its assessment studies. For one thing, 
the variables employed show the results 
of years of intensive study, and reflect 
a careful analysis of important person- 
ality dimensions. Hardly a thought any- 
one has had about a personal charac- 
teristic is neglected among the scales 
developed. Why, then, the essentially 
negative results? 

The usual culprit in prediction studies 
is the criterion. Low validity coefficients 
will result when the criterion is quite 
unreliable or when it has little meaning. 
In this study it is difficult to make a 
judgment. These criterion variables come 
from ratings given by superior officers; 
yet, when they are improved by obtain- 
ing them through personal interviews, 
the predictor tests still show no more 
than chance correlations. This evidence 
makes me doubt the criterion is at fault. 

I prefer to believe that insufficient 
imagination was exercised in analysis. 
Collecting so much information on each 
person ought to help emphasize his 
uniqueness; an adequate assessment 
would then gauge his strengths and 
weaknesses, saying, “You're good for 
this, but not for that,” or, “Your Trait 


A will cause you trouble, unless you 
work with a person possessing Trait B.” 


The identification and appraisal of such 
patterns of traits require much more 
than computation of zero-order correla- 
tfons; it involves, in addition, more de- 
tailed criterion data than were appar- 
ently available. One might guess that 
the military’s common policy of assum- 
ing that all officers are equally capable 
in all areas may have contributed to the 
neglect in searching for patterns of per- 
formance. Only in one part of the study 
is any attention directed to such possi- 
bilities, when rated (flying) officers and 
nonrated were studied sepa- 
rately. It is a pity! that the promise of 
the report (that “functional relation- 
ships within the personality” 
tured) is not fulfilled. 
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Inside Politicians 


Robert E. Lane 


Political Life: Why People Get 
Involved in Politics. Glencoe, Ill.: 
Free Press, 1959. Pp. 374. $7.50. 


Reviewed by SOHAN LAL SHARMA 


who is Senior Clinical Psychologist of 
the Los Angeles Psychiatric Services. 
He is a Hindu who has been interested 
in politics all his adult life because 
strong political change has been going 
on in India, and as a psychologist he is 
concerned with the motivational springs 
of political action. (He also Rorschachs 
Hindu students ac they adjust to 
America.) He has a PhD from the 
University of Michigan, experience at 
Menninger Foundation and two hos- 
pitals. In CP he reviewed Carstairs’ 
The Twice Born (Hogarth Press, 1957; 
CP, June 1959, 4, 188f.). 


N the history of psychology three 
I types of approaches have attempted 
to explain the politics of a society. The 
first approach views political life in 
terms of early experiences and conflicts; 
the second attempts to draw political 
inferences from polling surveys; the 
third correlates psychological test find- 
ings with the political attitudes and be- 
havior. The present volume, written by 
a professor of political science at Yale 
University in the ‘new-look’ tradition of 
political science called political behav- 
iorism, attempts to analyze almost all 
aspects of American political life by 
utilizing these approaches and some 
others. Such an all-embracing attack at 
once becomes both the asset and the 
liability of the book, for it reveals the 
staggering breadth and complexity of 
the subject, while falling short of focus- 
ing on the more relevant aspects of po- 
litical life. 

Lane’s book is of interest for all so- 
cial scientists in that it attempts to show 
for the first time, on the basis of em- 
pirical studies, that political interest and 
participation are basically determined by 
personality structure, attitudes, ethnic 
background, group membership, etc., 
while it argues against the importance 


of class membership and economic in- 
terest. 

To illustrate this thesis the book 
makes five assumptions: (1) that vot- 
ing behavior alone constitutes the to- 
tality of political life and political in- 
terest; (2) that there is no economic 
‘elite’ group in America which signifi- 
cantly controls any sector of economy; 
(3a) that the two political parties suffi- 
ciently represent the interest and aspira- 
tion of an overwhelming proportion of 
the American people, (3) that the two 
parties are basically different in their 
policies regarding national and interna- 
tional affairs; (4) that the status quo 
of the American society is by far the 
best state of social existence; and (5) 
that those who do not accept the given 
socioeconomic system 
wrong with them. 


have something 


I. is in such a context that the author 
proposes to show that it is the person- 
ality structure, rather than anything 
else, which is of crucial significance in 
determining participation in politics. Ac- 
cording to Lane, various conscious and 
unconscious needs and impulses, emo- 
tional conflicts, compensatory power 
strivings, etc., which develop in early 
childhood, are expressed and gratified 
through participation in political life. 
The more ‘ego alien’ the impulses the 
more they are likely to be expressed in 
“deviant and radical movements.” Hence 
political radicalism is essentially an at- 
tempt to express and resolve uncon- 
scious conflicts. Such an approach not 
only plants the deepest roots of politi- 
cal interest and participation in the soil 
of early childhood conflicts, but at the 
same time neglects the dynamics of the 
present-day realities. The aspect of po- 
litical life which constantly produces 
new motivation and needs, and the sub- 
sequent endeavors to master and gratify 
them, is almost entirely neglected in 
this work. Other recent studies, how- 
ever, have suggested that the chang- 
ing socioeconomic conditions do, indeed, 
produce new needs and attempts to 
gratify them (Joseph Krutch, Human 
Nature and the Human Condition, Ran- 
dom House, 1959; John Galbraith, The 
Affluent Society, Houghton Mifflin, 
1958). 

The emerging picture of a politically 
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conscious and 


that of 


adjusted individual is 


a conventional conformist who 
approaches politics naively, joins vari- 
ous social clubs, rejects the idea that 
candidates are run by ‘machines,’ 


considers it his ‘duty to vote.’ 


and 
Such a 
portrait not only runs counter to a com- 
mon-sense picture of a politically con- 
scious and adjusted person, but is al- 
most in direct opposition to the picture 
of such a person as has emerged from 
studies on the authoritarian versus non- 
authoritarian personality. Perhaps this 
discrepancy would have been eliminated 
had the author realized that what he 
calls political adjustment is no more 
than middle-class conformity 


I. this effort to explain political life 
on the basis of personality structure and 
attitudes, the book 
adduces is either insufficient in explain- 
ing the phenomenon or else leads the 
author 


whatever evidence 


into a contradictory position. 
For instance, he maintains that the po- 
litical backwardness of Negroes in the 
South is due to their religious interest 
(p. 245) and low self-esteem and psy- 
chopathological form of apathy (p. 253) 
Later, however, he states that it is the 
social situation which is responsible for 
their condition (p. 316). Nor are such 
discrepancies uncommon. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, there 
emerges at Lane’s hands an exceedingly 
clear picture of what happens on the 
overt level in every phase of the Ameri- 
can political scene. When do_ people 
write letters to Who rings 
the doorbells of voters? Are working- 
class women less politically conscious 
than middle-class women? The book suc- 
ceeds admirably in these descriptive as- 
pects, while leaving much to-be desired 
in explaining “why people get involved 
in politics”’—the subtitle of the book. 

Altogether the volume makes a defi- 
nite contribution to the field of social 
science, for it systematically puts forth 
most of the existing data at the end of 
every chapter in the form of numerous 
hypotheses which provide almost endless 
leads for further research. Such ordering 
and systematization ,of data present a 
model and set the tone for future work 
in the area of political psychology. 
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Eli A. Rubinstein and Morris B. Parloff (Eds.) 


Research in Psychotherapy. (Proceedings of a Conference, Washington, 
D. C., 9-12 Apr. 1958.) Washington, D. C.: American Psychological Asso- 


ciation, 1959. Pp. viii + 293. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Hans H. 


Dr. Strupp is Director of Psychological 
Services in the Department of Psychi- 
atry, and Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology in the Departments of Psychi- 
atry and Psychology, in the University 
of North Carolina. He has spent most 
of his time for the past six years in re- 
search in the area of psychotherapy and 
he does not see why clinical sensitivity 
may not be made compatible with care- 
fully controlled experimental research 
Just now he is chairman of a committe¢ 
to plan for a second conference like the 
one reported here—in 1961 maybe. He 
reviewed for CP Werner Wolff's Con- 
temporary Psychotherapists (Aug. 1957, 
2, 207f.). 


I was an event of some importance 
when in April 1958 a select group 
of researchers in the area of psycho- 
therapy convened in Washington for a 
three-day conference. Sponsored by the 
American Psychological Association’s Di- 
vision of Clinical Psychology and sup- 
ported by the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, the carefully planned con- 
ference was designed to provide a broad 
picture of on-going research and to 
stimulate communication among investi- 
gators. To be sure, symposia and round- 
table discussions on this vital topic have 
become almost an institution at annual 
conventions, but this was perhaps the 
first attempt to bring together research- 
ers representing a variety of points of 
view and approaches to discuss their 
respective efforts rather than to engage 
in sectarian debate. The exemplary 
task-orientedness of the 29 participants 
(mostly psychologists, some psychia- 
trists) is as much a tribute to their ma- 
turity as it heralds the growth of psy- 
chotherapy as a scientific discipline. 


STRUPP 


The scientific history of psychother 
apy is barely 


75 years old and its de- 
velopment is closely intertwined with 
the rise of psychoanalysis as a method 
of observation, a technique and rationale 
of treatment, and a theory of person- 
ality. The first of these assuredly will 
be counted among Freud's greatest crea- 
tive achievements. While the theory has 
been modified, the psychoanalytic situa- 
tion, as Freud defined it, has under- 
gone remarkably little change and re- 
mains the most powerful, the most 
penetrating, and potentially the most 
fruitful technique yet available for the 
investigation of the dynamics of person- 
ality. That the psychoanalytic situation 
has been used primarily (but prema- 
turely, in the judgment of some) for 
treatment should not obscure the fact 
that the therapeutic effectiveness of the 
technique is a separate issue, one which 
has become confounded in the minds of 
many. Other efforts notwithstanding, the 
clinical situation has been unsurpassed 
for its rich insights into the function- 
ing of the human psyche. 

Nevertheless, researchers in the area 
of psychotherapy maintain an attitude 
of scientific skepticism toward the ob- 
servations and inferences of the thera- 
pist-clinician, asserting that clinical art 
must be translated 
which meet the 
ence. Thus greater specificity must be 
achieved about the 
which personality change 
takes place. Who are the patients who 
improve or fail to improve? What are 
the criteria of improvement? Which in- 
gredients in the therapeutic technique 
are effective and which are inert? What 


into propositions 


usual criteria of sci- 
conditions under 


therapeutic 


part is played by the personality and 
attitudes of the therapist? What socio- 








cultural factors affect the therapeutic 
progress? What can be ob- 
a single therapeutic hour? 
How can we study the subtle interac- 
tions between therapist 
These are 


changes 
served in 


and patient? 
the questions to 
which contemporary research addresses 
itself. There is today a greater interest 
in understanding the process than in 
making the simple-minded comparisons 
which characterized the 
scene a decade ago. And understandably 
so: before two things can be compared, 


some of 


of outcome, 


we must know what we are comparing 
This goal, alas, lies far in the future. 

‘Te projects and programs described 
at the conference indeed give a cross- 
sectional view of the best effort being 
put forward today. They encompassed 
the ambitious, long-range program of 
the Menninger Foundation—an attempt 
observation of 
intensive psychoanalytic treatment with 
scientific 


to combine naturalistic 


rigor; an extensive outcome 
study of the Phipps Clinic, embodying 
systematic variations in treatment tech- 
niques; two systems (by Rogers, and 
by Leary and Gill) for analyzing proc- 
ess events within the therapeutic hour; 
an experimental approach to studying 
the effects of variations in interviewer 
behavior (Saslow and Matarazzo); a 
interrelated process studies 
conducted at the University of Michi- 
gan under the direction of Bordin; and 
Snyder’s researches at Penn State. We 


may round out the roll call by noting 


series of 


that Jerome Frank gave an incisive pa- 
per on experimental controls, Lacey a 
searching review of psychophysiological 
studies, whereas Parloff and Rubinstein 
tackled the difficult task of providing a 
summary of the conference. Formal dis- 
cussions were presented ‘by Butler, Sha- 
kow, Greenblatt, and Lorr. 

As might be expected, the discussion 
among participants representing a va- 
riety of theoretical predilections was 
lively, yet it was devoid of acrimony. 
There was a perception of a common 
task, yet 
opinion as to the best methods of solv- 
ing the problems. There were in the 
group the naturalists and the experi- 
mentalists. The former were united in 


considerable divergence of 


the belief that any experimental tinker- 
ing with the therapeutic process would 


adversely affect the phenomena under 
investigation; the latter, that the enor- 
mous complexity of the process dictated 
experimental or quasi-experimental in- 
terventions. The psychotherapy 
had different meanings to many. All felt 
that research in the area is at a rudi- 


term 


mentary stage and that contributions 
from many quarters should be wel- 
comed. 


Research in psychotherapy, as op- 
posed to clinical insight and practice, 
is indeed at a rudimentary stage, yet 
there is a growing vigor and enthusiasm 
among investigators who are challenged 
by the fascination of the subject mat- 
ter, which remains one of the most fer- 
tile soils for significant contributions to 
psychology. 

A common failing of many contempo- 
rary investigations—by no means re- 
stricted to research on psychotherapy— 
is the preoccupation of the collabora- 
tors with methodological issues at the 
expense of creative ideas, which are 
rarely if ever ‘discovered’ post hoc. I 
think the clinician has a legitimate com- 
plaint when he notes that the researcher 
frequently quantifies inconsequential epi- 
phenomena because they readily lend 
themselves to measurement while totally 
ignoring central dynamics (like trans- 
ference) because he has no adequate 
techniques of dealing with them. Does 
there have to be an inverse relationship 
between methodological rigor and mean- 
ingfulness? Lacey’s forceful statement 
that at the present state of knowledge 


psychophysiology has more to learn 
from psychotherapy than vice versa 
was a sobering challenge to the psy- 


chologist to rededicate himself to the 
study of psychological phenomena rather 
than their ‘concomitants.’ The researcher 
in psychotherapy, above all, should take 
the study of man-as-an-experiencing-hu- 
man-being seriously! Too rarely does 
the reader get a glimpse that in the 
final analysis psychotherapy is a signifi- 
cant human relationship. 

While experimental approaches to the 
study of psychotherapeutic phenomena 
may take us a long way, it seems to 
this reviewer that our ultimate hope lies 
in our ability to bring scientific rigor to 
bear on the study of therapeutic situa- 
tions in which these phenomena occur 
in pure culture. By this I mean inten- 
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sive psychotherapy conducted by sea- 
soned therapists 


Needless to say, this timely, carefully 
edited book is indispensable reading for 
anyone who wants to know what’s hap- 


pening on one of the most challenging 


frontiers of today’s psychology. For in- 
teresting comparisons, he should peruse 
the proceedings of another conference 
held at about the same time (Sidney 
Hook, Ed., Psychoanalysis, 
Method, and Philosophy, 


University Press, 1959). 


Scientific 
New York 


What Do We Know of 
Projective ‘Techniques? 


Molly Harrower 


Personality Change and Development: As Measured by the Projective 
Techniques. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. Pp. 383. $10.00. 


Reviewed by JEROME L. SINGER 


Dr. Singer is a clinical psychologist and 
psychoanalyst in private practice in the 
New York area and principal invest:- 
gator in the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health’s project on fantasy and im- 
agination, which is cared for by Teach- 
ers College, University. He 
research with 
therapy In these skills he says he has 
been influenced by Gardner Murphy, 
Francis 


Columbia 


believes in combining 


Irwin, Silvan Tomkins, and 
Sheldon Korchin, and in psychoanalysis 
by Meyer Maskin, Harry Bone, 


Clara Thompson 


D’ projective techniques actually re- 


flect personality changes otherwise 
observable through life adjustment or 
from therapists’ evaluations? What spe- 
cific features of a projective battery 
demonstrate such changes, if any? Can 
a projective 


and 


battery distinguish the 
changes consequent upon growth, ma- 
turation, and altered environmental cir- 
cumstances from the changes introduced 
by psychotherapeutic experience? These 
are, indeed, urgent and serious questions 
which concern every psychodiagnostician 
and represent fundamental issues in the 
practice of clinical psychology. Drawing 
upon some 4,000 examination protocols 
collected over a 15-year period, Dr. 
Molly Harrower has sought at least an 
approach to answering some of the co- 
gent queries which she poses at the out- 
set of her new book 


76 


Dr. Harrower, who is at present Chair- 
New York State’s Advisory 
Council in Psychology and an Associate 


man of 


Research Professor at Temple Univer- 
sity Medical Center, is certainly one of 
perhaps a half-dozen clinicians whose 
experience has permitted for this enter- 
prise an accumulation of sufficient data 
over a sizable time span and under suffi- 
ciently varied conditions. In a career 
that has spanned three decades from 
her publications on thought and percep- 
tion in the Psychologische Forschung to 
her emergence in the vanguard of dy- 
namic clinical psychologists, she has con- 
stantly sought to push beyond the bor- 
ders of the field by developing new 
techniques or by studying new popu- 
lations 

How then does this experienced cli- 
about the task of distilling 
her experience and accumulated case 


nician set 


files to answer these questions? Dr 
Harrower has devised a Summary of 
Test Findings, which is in effect a se- 
ries of scales representing crucial di- 
mensions of personality along which 
each person can be rated by operations 
specified for a particular projective bat- 
tery, with a final over-all evaluation ob- 
tained by summing scale scores. This 
Summary was obviously developed with 
considerable awareness of the dimen- 
sions which are relevant to psychothera- 
pists and which can with 
slight modifications, be also employed 


therefore, 


for obtaining independent evaluations by 
therapists. Since the initial em- 
ployed in this volume were generally 
accompanied by clinical reports to the 
therapist, there exists the possibility, 
however, that the therapists’ evaluations 
of the patient’s initial and subsequent 


tests 


condition may have been somewhat in- 
fluenced by the test material 


D R. HARROWER’S attempted answer to 
her first question is based chiefly on 
findings which employ the Test Sum- 
mary. It may be best to describe some 
of the dimensions of this scale in greater 
detail. There are ten in all, each rated 
by the examiner, or nine in the case of 
the therapist. The scales include Man- 
ner During Test, Intelligence, Produc- 
tivity or Flow of Associative Material, 
Relation to Realty, Usual or Unusual 
Thought Content, Constructive Fantasy, 
Drive, Emotional Tone, Social Attitude, 
Anxiety, and The 
material to be 


Overall Evaluation. 
scales are geared to 
elicited from specific tests in a battery 
which includes the Weschler-Bellevue 
Scale, the Rorschach, the Szondi, the 
Thematic Test, Figure 
Drawing, and a procedure called Most 
Unpleasant Concept. 


Apperception 


Dr. Harrower first reports on the re- 
sults of retesting a group of 93 subjects 
within one week’s time. She introduces 
the concept of the 
which she 
which are 


“core personality” 
defines as those 


two 


responses 
identical in successive 
administrations of the Rorschach Test 
This 


than it disappears for all intents and 


concept is no sooner introduced 
purposes and no evidence is presented 
that suggests that the “core personality” 
is either a reliable measure or that it 
has any broader behavioral implications 
Dr. Harrower goes on to note the rather 
striking fluctuations in responses upon 
successive testing but provides 
clinical illustrations of both quantita- 
tive and 


some 


configurational similarity in 
the records. Comparison of these cases 
of minimal retesting with examples of 
six subjects tested after one month and 
six others after one year leads Dr. Har- 
rower to conclude that projective per- 
formance is reliable and stable 
after the longer periods, since the very 


more 


short interval retest apparently repre- 
sents a challenge to the subject to im- 








prove on his initial performance. Un- 
fortunately, despite her detailed clinical 
illustrative material, she gives no sta- 
tistical treatment of the data. Thus her 
conclusions must, in effect, be taken on 
faith, however striking her selected cases 
may be. 

A detailed presentation of the records 
of two sisters tested over a period of 
years at various crucial phases of their 
development follows. The test data do 
indeed appear to mirror the known be- 
havioral changes in the adolescence of 
these interesting young women. Exam- 
ples of test protocols before and after 
sudden and gradual cessations of stress 
follow and prove to be interesting as 
individual case presentations, yet almost 
overwhelming to a reader trying to inte- 
grate these heterogeneous cases into a 
meaningful pattern 

The main body of this volume deals 
with comparisons of pretesting and post- 
testing and Test Summary Scores for 
subjects who have undergone orthodox 
psychoanalysis (NV = 10), intensive long- 
term psychotherapy (V = 6), successful 
brief psychotherapy (NV = 8), and un- 
successful brief psychotherapy (.V = 8) 
is well as some other illustrative cases 
of testing after very long periods and 
during relapse and improvement of se- 
vere disorder as well as after improved 
environmental circumstances. Drawing 
upon a simple table of the test sum- 
mary changes for the illustrative cases 
in each category, Dr. Harrower derives 
conclusions relevant to the initial queries 
She believes that her data suggest that 
change is reflected 


observable clinical 


by projective test material, albeit with 


smaller increments than are clinically 
noted. The specific factors that evidence 
such change include generally improved 
intelligence, freer and more imaginative 
productivity as well as better controlled 
color responses to the Rorschach, drop- 
ping away of bizarre or disorganized re- 
actions, and evidences of more mature 


tests like the TAT 


and Sentence Completion. Although, in 


social attitudes on 
general, the long-term analytic or in- 


tensive psychotherapy reveals greater 
positive changes in the Test Summary 
than do 


changes are not greater or more basic 


Scores brief therapies, these 
than those occurring with normal growth 


or favorable environmental alteration 


While Dr. Harrower’s conclusions will 
not be too surprising to most experi- 
enced clinicians, there is the danger 
that they may be too encouraging, as 
the author herself notes. The clinician, 
all too often hopeful of more exten- 
backing 
for his clinical experience, may easily 


sive and systematic research 


be misled by this study. A second more 
detailed volume with larger samples and 
formal comparisons is promised, but in 
the meanwhile how are we to evaluate 
this book? The detailed presentation of 
large number of cases of a very hetero- 
geneous nature, while perhaps useful as 
a teaching technique, proves only con- 
fusing when one seeks to establish the 





Mo tty Harrower 


With grandchild Cindy and dachshunds 
Max and Heidi 


consistency of changes across cases or 
the degree to which changes may rep- 
Har- 


which is 


resent chance fluctuations. Dr 
rowers Test Summary Chart 
the key quantitative device for evalua- 
tion of change, is based on scales which 
undoubtedly 


represent a clever and 


fairly inclusive scheme for defining 
what may be termed structural aspects 
of the personality. At the same time the 
scales seem to leave much to be desired 
from the standpoint of conceptual clar- 
ity or practical utility. The term Drive 
apparently refers to something equiva- 
lent to effective energy level and at its 
extreme low score includes “hampering 
passivity” and “overpowering aggres- 
end of 
the scale is admittedly difficult to de- 
fine. Similarly the scale for Anxiety at 
“Dis- 
while at its upper level it 


sion,” whereas the “positive” 


its lowest extreme is defined as 


integrating,” 


“Lack of Evidence of 
Anxiety.” This latter point is reserved 
for those records, as Dr. Harrower puts 
it, “which are exceptional in their crea- 
tiveness and indicate genuine enjoyment 
of living.” Examination of some of the 
actual protocols suggests, as might be 
expected, 


sions 


is defined as 


that scoring of these dimen- 
difficult and 
easily subject to the halo effect occa- 
sioned by particularly striking results in 
certain areas, for some clinicians might 
look upon “hampering passivity” or low 
productivity as well as 


proves to be also 


“overpowering 
aggression” as indices of anxiety. Since 
Dr. Harrower has based her results on 
her own scoring, there is probably rea- 
sonable consistency in the data pre- 
sented, yet one is left with considerable 
doubt concerning the 


these results in the hands of other cli- 


replicability of 


nicians 


in assembling and averaging of re- 


sults from various groups also proves 
unfortunate since no attempt is made 
to treat the data statistically beyond av- 
eraging of Test Summary Score changes 
and any such treatment would in any 
event be questionable since the cases 


were selected for illustrative purposes 
from larger samples. Nevertheless Dr 
Harrower proceeds to draw conclusions 
from these group averages with seem- 
ingly little concern for the problem of 
variability. 

So it that one is left 


comes about 


with an uncomfortable feeling as to 
what purpose the book can serve. The 
somewhat detailed presentation of proto- 
cols makes dull reading and taxes the 
reader’s capacity to keep all the factors 
in mind for cross-subject comparisons 
The quantitative treatment is overly 
simple and can be misleading. On the 
other hand, Dr. Harrower has raised 
and has 


pointed to certain techniques and meth- 


some cogent issues indeed 
ods for answering these questions, even 
though her own data fail to yield con- 
viction. At a time when great advances 
are being made in the development of 
new testing techniques as well as in 
statistical procedures better geared to 
clarify clinical data, this volume offers 
relatively little to the reader who is 
likely to be attracted by its title 
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sive psychotherapy conducted by sea- 
soned therapists. 


Needless to say, this timely, carefully 
edited book is indispensable reading for 
anyone who wants to know what’s hap- 


pening on one of the most challenging 


frontiers of today’s psychology. For in- 
teresting comparisons, he should peruse 
the proceedings of another conference 
held at about the same time (Sidney 
Hook, Ed., Psychoanalysis, 
Method, and Philosophy, 
University Press, 1959). 
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What Do We Know of 
Projective ‘Techniques? 


Molly Harrower 


Personality Change and Development: As Measured by the Projective 
Techniques. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. Pp. 383. $10.00. 


Reviewed by JEROME L. SINGER 


Dr. Singer is a clinical psychologist and 
psychoanalyst in private practice in the 
New York area and principal investi- 
gator in the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health’s project on fantasy and im- 
agination, which is cared for by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. He 
combining research with 
therapy. In these skills he says he has 
been influenced by Gardner Murphy, 
Francis Silvan Tomkins, and 
Sheldon Korchin, and in psychoanalysis 
by Meyer Maskin, Harry Bone, and 
Clara Thompson. 


believes im 


Irwin, 


D’ projective techniques actually re- 
flect personality changes otherwise 
observable through life adjustment or 
from therapists’ evaluations? What spe- 
cific features of a projective battery 
demonstrate such changes, if any? Can 


a projective battery distinguish the 
changes consequent upon growth, ma- 
turation, and altered environmental cir- 
cumstances from the changes introduced 
by psychotherapeutic experience? These 
are, indeed, urgent and serious questions 
which concern every psychodiagnostician 
and represent fundamental issues in the 
practice of clinical psychology. Drawing 
upon some 4,000 examination protocols 
collected over a 15-year period, Dr. 
Molly Harrower has sought at least an 
approach to answering some of the co- 
gent queries which she poses at the out- 
set of her new book. 
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Dr. Harrower, who is at present Chair- 
man of New York State’s Advisory 
Council in Psychology and an Associate 
Research Professor at Temple Univer- 
sity Medical Center, is certainly one of 
perhaps a half-dozen clinicians whose 
experience has permitted for this enter- 
prise an accumulation of sufficient data 
over a sizable time span and under suffi- 
ciently varied conditions. In a career 
that has spanned three decades from 
her publications on thought and percep- 
tion in the Psychologische Forschung to 
her emergence in the vanguard of dy- 
namic clinical psychologists, she has con- 
stantly sought to push beyond the bor- 
ders of the field by developing new 
techniques or by studying new popu- 
lations. 

How then does this experienced cli- 
nician set about the task of distilling 
her experience and accumulated case 
files to answer these questions? Dr. 
Harrower has devised a Summary of 
Test Findings, which is in effect a se- 
ries of scales representing crucial di- 
mensions of personality along which 
each person can be rated by operations 
specified for a particular projective bat- 
tery, with a final over-all evaluation ob- 
tained by summing scale scores. This 
Summary was obviously developed with 
considerable awareness of the dimen- 
sions which are relevant to psychothera- 
pists and which can therefore, with 
slight modifications, be also employed 


for obtaining independent evaluations by 
therapists. Since the initial tests em- 
ployed in this volume were generally 
accompanied by clinical reports to the 
therapist, there exists the possibility, 
however, that the therapists’ evaluations 
of the patient’s initial and subsequent 
condition may have been somewhat in- 
fluenced by the test material. 


D k. HARROWER’S attempted answer to 
her first question is based chiefly on 
findings which employ the Test Sum- 
mary. It may be best to describe some 
of the dimensions of this scale in greater 
detail. There are ten in all, each rated 
by the examiner, or nine in the case of 
the therapist. The scales include Man- 
ner During Test, Intelligence, Produc- 
tivity or Flow of Associative Material, 
Relation to Realty, Usual or Unusual 
Thought Content, Constructive Fantasy, 
Drive, Emotional Tone, Social Attitude, 
Anxiety, and Overall Evaluation. The 
scales are material to be 
elicited from specific tests in a battery 
which includes the Weschler-Bellevue 
Scale, the Rorschach, the Szondi, the 
Thematic Apperception Test, Figure 
Drawing, and a procedure called Most 
Unpleasant Concept. 


geared to 


Dr. Harrower first reports on the re- 
sults of retesting a group of 93 subjects 
within one week’s time. She introduces 
the concept of the “core personality” 
which she those 
which are identical in two successive 
administrations of the Rorschach Test. 
This introduced 
than it disappears for all intents and 
purposes and no evidence is presented 
that suggests that the ‘core personality” 
is either a reliable measure or that it 
has any broader behavioral implications. 
Dr. Harrower goes on to note the rather 
striking fluctuations in responses upon 
successive testing but provides some 
clinical illustrations of both quantita- 
tive 


defines as responses 


concept is no sooner 


and configurational similarity in 
the records. Comparison of these cases 
of minimal retesting with examples of 
six subjects tested after one month and 
six others after one year leads Dr. Har- 
rower to conclude that projective per- 
formance is reliable and stable 
after the longer periods, since the very 
short interval retest apparently repre- 
sents a challenge to the subject to im- 


more 








prove on his initial performance. Un- 
fortunately, despite her detailed clinical 
illustrative material, she gives no sta- 
tistical treatment of the data. Thus her 
conclusions must, in effect, be taken on 
faith, however striking her selected cases 
may be. 

A detailed presentation of the records 
of two sisters tested over a period of 
years at various crucial phases of their 
development follows. The test data do 
indeed appear to mirror the known be- 
havioral changes in the adolescence of 
these interesting young women. Exam- 
ples of test protocols before and after 
sudden and gradual cessations of stress 
follow and prove to be interesting as 
individual case presentations, yet almost 
overwhelming to a reader trying to inte- 
grate these heterogeneous cases into a 
meaningful pattern 

The main body of this volume deals 
with comparisons of pretesting and post- 
testing and Test Summary Scores for 
subjects who have undergone orthodox 
psychoanalysis (N = 10), intensive long- 
term psychotherapy (NV = 6), successful 
brief psychotherapy (V = 8), and un- 
successful brief psychotherapy (.V = 8 
as well as some other illustrative cases 
of testing after very long periods and 
during relapse and improvement of se- 
vere disorder as well as after improved 
environmental circumstances. Drawing 
upon a simple table of the test sum- 
mary changes for the illustrative cases 
in each category, Dr. Harrower derives 
conclusions relevant to the initial queries 
that 


reflected 


She believes that her data suggest 


observable clinical change is 


by projective test material, albeit with 
smaller increments than are clinically 
noted. The specific factors that evidence 
such change include generally improved 
intelligence, freer and more imaginative 
productivity as well as better controlled 
color responses to the Rorschach drop- 
ping away of bizarre or disorganized re- 
actions, and evidences of more mature 
tests like the TAT 
and Sentence Completion. Although. in 


general, the long-term analytic or in- 


social attitudes on 


tensive reveals 
positive changes in the Test Summary 
than do therapies, these 
changes are not greater or more basic 


psychotherapy greater 


Scores brief 
than those occurring with normal growth 


or favorable environmental alteration 


While Dr. Harrower’s conclusions will 
not be too surprising to most experi- 
enced clinicians, there is the danger 
that they may be too encouraging, as 
the author herself notes. The clinician, 
all too often hopeful of more exten- 
sive and systematic research backing 
for his clinical experience, may easily 
be misled by this study. A second more 
detailed volume with larger samples and 
formal comparisons is promised, but in 
the meanwhile how are we to evaluate 
this book? The detailed presentation of 
large number of cases of a very hetero- 
geneous nature, while perhaps useful as 
a teaching technique, proves only con- 


fusing when one seeks to establish the 





Mo tity HarrROWER 


With grandchild Cindy and dachshunds 
Max and Heidi 


consistency of changes across cases or 
the degree to which changes may rep- 
Har- 
which is 
the key quantitative device for evalua- 


resent chance fluctuations. Dr 


rowers Test Summary Chart 


tion of change, is based on scales which 


undoubtedly represent a clever and 


fairly inclusive scheme for defining 
what may be termed structural aspects 
of the personality. At the same time the 
scales seem to leave much to be desired 
from the standpoint of conceptual clar- 
ity or practical utility. The term Drive 
apparently refers to something equiva- 
lent to effective energy level and at its 


extreme low score includes “hampering 


passivity” and “overpowering aggres- 
end of 
the scale is admittedly difficult to de- 
fine. Similarly the scale for Anxiety at 
its lowest “Dis- 


while at its upper level it 


sion,” whereas the “positive” 


extreme is defined as 


integrating,” 


is defined as “Lack of Evidence of 
Anxiety.” This latter point is reserved 
for those records, as Dr. Harrower puts 
it, “which are exceptional in their crea- 
tiveness and indicate genuine enjoyment 
of living.” Examination of some of the 
actual protocols suggests, as might be 
expected, that scoring of these dimen- 
sions proves to be difficult and also 
easily subject to the halo effect occa- 
sioned by particularly striking results in 
certain areas, for some clinicians might 
look upon “hampering passivity” or low 
productivity as well as 
aggression” as indices of anxiety. Since 
Dr. Harrower has based her results on 
her own scoring, there is probably rea- 


“overpowering 


sonable consistency in the data pre- 
sented, yet one is left with considerable 
doubt concerning the replicability of 
these results in the hands of other cli- 


nicians. 


ie assembling and averaging of re- 


sults from various groups also proves 
unfortunate since no attempt is made 
to treat the data statistically beyond av- 
eraging of Test Summary Score changes 
and any such treatment would in any 
event be questionable since the cases 


were selected for illustrative purposes 
from larger samples. Nevertheless Dr 
Harrower proceeds to draw conclusions 
from these group averages with seem- 
ingly little concern for the problem of 
variability. 

So it 


with an 


that one is left 
uncomfortable 
what purpose the book can serve. The 
somewhat detailed presentation of proto- 
cols makes dull reading and taxes the 
reader’s capacity to keep all the factors 
in mind for cross-subject comparisons 
The quantitative treatment is 


comes about 


feeling as to 


overly 
simple and can be misleading. On the 
other hand, Dr 
some 


Harrower has raised 


and has 


pointed to certain techniques and meth- 


cogent issues indeed 
ods for answering these questions, even 
though her own data fail to yield con- 
viction. At a time when great advances 
are being made in the development of 
new testing techniques as well as in 
statistical procedures better geared to 
clarify clinical data, this volume offers 
relatively little to the reader who is 
likely to be attracted by its title 
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DISTINGUISHED WOMEN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

a publishers of Who’s 
America have now got out a 
Who's 
can Women (Chicago 
Who, Inc 1438 pp 
19.671 sketches of 
American women 


Who in 


huge volume of Who of Ameri- 


Who's 


with 


Marquis 
$23.00) 
“reference-worthy 
no ath- 
letes, but some older persons of dimin- 


no foreigners 


ishing fame though still quite visible. 
Who’s Who in 


3.000 women 


America lists less than 


among its more than 


50,000 names: perhaps one entry in 20 


The 


occasioned by the emergence of women 


is for a woman new volume is 
from the confines of the home into the 


broader reaches of civilization, a cul 
tural change that needs its own special 
documentation to which this volume 
definitely contributes. The Marquis peo 
ple collected information for more than 
50,000 likely women and then screened 
them down to one-third of the number 

Marquis has sorted out its women 
into 35 professional categories, a list 


which runs like this: 


1. Club, religious, and civic 
leaders 
College educators 
(not otherwise classified) 
Writers 
Artists 
Business exec utives 
Librarians 
Physicians 
Social scientists 
School teachers 


Lawyers 


9? 


Biological scientists 241 


Unfortunately these data were not 
coded for Psychologists, who must be 
entered primarily under Social Scientists 
and secondarily under College Educa- 
tors. CP 
how many women psychologists, emi- 


nent 


was, however, curious as to 


in this sense, there are and how 
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many of them are in the American Psy- 
chological Association (APA) and how 
many outside. CP’s wish 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Rowland 
peek at each of the 19,671 
marked those who would count 


was met by 
who took a 
entries 
as psy- 
chologists (also the psychiatrists), and 
then classified them and checked them 
against the 1958 APA Directory 

Here are the data, in which 
psychoanalysts are included with psy- 


chiatrists. 


initial 


Not 
APA APA Both 
Psychglogists 518 52 570 


Psychiatrists 3 131 134 


The self-classifications of these women 


are idiosyncratic. The 570 women psy- 


chologists use 73 different classifications 
of themselves, but 52 of the 


73 classes 
are for only one woman each. There are 
8 categories with 5 or more entries. At 
the top are 273 women who put down 
plain Psychologist, and then come 112 
Educator. It is 
better, however, to group closely related 


women who just say 


categories, and then we get 


Psychologists 15 categories 
Educators 9 categories 
Clinical psychologists 4 categories 


Other psychologists 45 categories 


What is 
“Other psychologists’? Analytical psy- 


meant by 45 categories of 
chologist, association executive, author, 
child psychologist, consulting psycholo- 
gist, counseling psychologist, editor, 
guidance consultant, marriage counselor, 
psychiatric social worker, research psy- 
chophysiologist, school director, speech 
pathologist, vocational rehabilitation psy- 
chologist, et 31 cetera 

Now, of the 518 of these 570 psy- 
chologists who belong to the APA, there 
are 157 who belong to no APA division 


and 361 who have altogether 672 mem- 


berships in the divisions—193 in one 
division only and actually one woman in 
8 different divisions. This polyandrous 
catholicity makes it impossible to fix 
the affections of the APA’s distinguished 
women with precision, yet CP thought 
it would be fun to see for these dif- 
ferent divisional affiliations which ones 
have the greater percentage of eminence 
as indicated by inclusion in Who’s Who 
of American Women. The APA, which 
scorns to keep account of the religion, 
skin 


servitude of its 


color, or previous condition of 
thus in 


recent years decided to remain ignorant 


members, has 


of their sex. You do not know how 


many women clinicists and how many 


in the 
APA, and you can not count up because 
first ambiguous. 
(You have to write and ask: 


women experimentalists there are 


so many names are 


so often 


Francis is a woman.) So CP enquired 


which divisions harbored, with respect 


to their size, the greatest proportion of 
In that élite Division 
Psychology, 


eminent’ women 
1 Consulting which has 
only Fellows and no plain Members, 1 


person in 7 is a distinguished woman 


whereas in the Division of Military 


Psychology only 1 woman among 135 
Here are 
the highest and lowest distinction ratios 
for 10 of the 


‘1 person in 


members is so distinguished 
19 divisions. (‘‘7’’ means 
’ tad 
Division Ratio 
3. Consulting Psychology 7 
Developmental Psychology 8 
Esthetics 11 
School Psychologists 12 
Maturity and Old Age 14 


. Teaching of Psychology 
Industrial and Business Psy- 
chology 
Psychologists in Public Serv- 
ice 
Experimental Psychology 
Military Psychology 135 


The ratio is 1 in 15 for Clinical Psychol- 
ogy and for the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues, and 1 in 
18 for the Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology, the big divisions. Not 
many eminent women are experimental- 
ists or military psychologists. 

There is not much to say about the 
geographical distribution of female emi- 








nence in psychology. Taking the distri- 
bution of Kenneth E. Clark’s “Psy- 
chologists-in-general” Psy- 
may 
note that the density of eminent women 
psychologists is greater than Clark’s av- 
erage in the Southeast and Far West of 
the USA and less in the Central States. 


(American 


chologists, 1958) as a base, we 


The frequency of eminent women psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts is greater 
than this average in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States and less in 
the Central States. Go east, 
Young Woman, if you are ambitious 
and live near the Mississippi. 

Of the 
American 


west or 


female 
Board of Pro- 
fessional Psychology about 1 in 8 is a 


Diplomates of the 
Examiners in 


distinguished woman. The ratio is 1 in 7 
for the 128 distinguished clinical women 
Diplomates, 1 in 10 for the 24 counsel- 
ing Diplomates, and 1 in 34 for the § 
industrial Diplomates. 

Now who stands ready to check the 
17,448 entries in the APA Directory 
against the 50,645 in Who’s 
How important in American 
culture does Marquis—Who’s Who, think 
psychologists f 


Who in 
America? 


men and women—are? 


EVERYBODY'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


\ \ ELL! All these years everyone not 


at Columbia has cast a jealous eye at 
that card index in the Library of the 
Department of Psychology, an author 
index of practically everyone who has 
written something in psychology during 
what is now the last 65 years. Every 
item in the Psychological Index (1894- 
1935) and in Psychological Abstracts 
(1927 to now) is pasted on a card and 
filed 
must be, 


alphabetically by author. There 
CP's 
350,000 items. And now all this 
is going to be published in a limited 
edition by G. K. Hall and Co., 97 Oliver 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. There will be 


8 volumes of about 2,000 pages each in 


according to estimate 


about 


library buckram at $265 for the set if 
you order now and pay on publication 
or 5% off if you pay before publica- 
tion. Or you could arrange to spread 
the payment over three years. The Hall 
people expect the work to be out al- 
most right away, so hurry if you want 
to save the 5%. And won't the set be 
useful? Just think! In an alphabetical 


list you can get at once the bibliography 
of almost every psychologist from then 
to now, including the dead ones who 
were excluded from Murchison’s Regis- 
ter of 1932—just about everybody 
Think of how the people who make im- 
portant 


appointments will be forever 


going to it! 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ISSUES 


= is what Dr. Robert W. White 
has to say about the new Psychologi- 
cal Issues and about Erikson and ego 
identity in the first volume. 


The concept of ego identity, introduced 
by Erik H 


tracted unusual interest among psychoana- 


Erikson a decade ago, has at 


lysts and other students of the growth of 
personality. It is therefore most satisfac 
tory to find Erikson’s three major papers 
on the subject (Ego Development and His- 
torical Change, Growth and Crises of the 
Healthy Personality, and The Problem of 
Ego Identity) printed together in a single 
volume, called Identity and the Life Cycle, 
with an introductory David 
Rapaport on the history of ego psychology 


statement by 


The small paperbound book is volume 1, 


number 1, monograph 1 of a new publi 


cation, Psychological Issues, put out by 
International Universities Press and edited 
by George S. Klein, backed by a 
consisting of Escalona, Fisher, Gill, Holt, 
Schafer, and Wellerstein. Three 
more monographs are announced for Vol 
ume 1, 


board 


Lindzey, 


with five others promised for the 
near future. The editorial goal is to pub 
lish “diversified source materials for a gen 
eral psychoanalytic theory of behavior,” 
hospitality being offered to experimental in- 
vestigations and controlled developmental 
studies as well as to findings based upon 
psychoanalytic therapy. The new publica 
tion has certainly gotten off to a distin 
guished start 
Ex ORIENTE—PERIODICA 

is the unity of science and the brother- 
hood of man are to be promoted, then 
everything possible should be done to 
breach the language barriers. Cannot the 
Czechs, for instance, give us abstracts 
in Russian and English when they print 
their physiology in 
Czech? Here is what Dr. Josef Brozek 
of Lehigh University thinks about that 


psychology and 


Fifty years from now the current rebirth 


of psychological periodical literature in 


Eastern Europe will be an interesting topic 
for the historians of psychology, with the 
Russian Problems of Psychology (Voprosy 
Psikhologii) 1955, Czechoslovak 
Psychology (Ceskoslovenska Psychologie) 
in 1957, Polish Educational Psychology 
(Psychologia Wychowaweza) in 1958 

We, the contemporaries, should take no- 


born in 


tice. Some of us, rejoicing at these signs of 
the growth of our discipline, may wish to 
go a step further and help by supplying 
materials to the book review editors, by 
sending books and journals to libraries and 
professional colleagues, or perhaps even by 
contributing an occasional paper 

The year of the comeback of the Polish 
Psychological Review Psycho- 
It started in 1952 but 
unfavorable ‘climate’ into 
hibernation for six long years. The rebirth 
of the Review is especially significant since 


(Przeglad 
logiczny) was 1958 


was forced by 


the journal is the house organ of the Pol- 
ish Psychological Association 

It is to be hoped that the editors of the 
Review will provide abstracts of the re 
search articles in one or more international 
languages, preferably in English and Rus- 
sian 

This problem comes up sharply also in 
the new journal brought to light in 1959 
by the Society for the Study of the Higher 
Nervous Activity, a section in the J. Ev 
Purkyné Czechoslovak Medical Association 
While the title is in Latin, Activitas nervosa 
superior, suggesting that the journal is ad- 
dressed to the world-wide community of 
scholars, all its communications are in 
Czech. The research articles have synopses 
in Russian and in English, but some of the 
other sections do not. This lack is espe 
cially regrettable with the section of Dis- 
cussions, The first issue contains J. Lin- 
hart’s polemical Answer to 
chologist G 


Razran’s paper on Soviet Psychology and 


American Psy- 
Razran, directed by Professor 
Psychophysiology, published in Science 
(1958, 128, 1187-1194) 

At the very base of the world commu 
nity (and its hoped-for eventual unity) 
The Czech and Slovak 
their 


have something 


is communication 


physiological physiologists, in well- 
belief that 


to say to 


founded they 
confines 
only the 
also. the 
Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, with articles 
in English and Russian. It is hoped that 
the ‘nervous physiologists,’ many of whom 
would wear a psychologist’s hat in America, 
will find it feasible in time to make their 


scientists beyond the 


of Czechoslovakia, publish not 


Ceskoslovenskéd Fysiologie but 


labors more fully accessible to interested 
scientists who happen not to know Czech, 
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THe ‘LiIreRATURE’ FOR INDUSTRIAI 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Meas: of the articles about industrial 


psychology, thinks Hyman Meltzer of 
the Human Relations Research Founda- 
tion in St. Louis, are published in two 
the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology and Personnel Psychology. He 
has been counting citations in the nine 
volumes of the Annual Review of Psy- 


chology for 1950-58, 


journals 


and it comes out 
for the JAP and 20% for 
the PP, with an average of 


ibout 30° 
59.4% for 
the two journals together over the nine 
years. CP does not quite know the moral 
of this datum, but it is something to re- 
alize that you can be half-wise in a given 
field for only two journal subscriptions 


GrAcI 


O NE critic wants CP to have for re 


viewers only authors 


Coup DI 


each of 
whom has written at least one book him- 
self and thus knows what the travail is 
like. It help. That 

Sophomores are so kind to 
Another CPs this time—is 
that the quality of books might be im- 


proved if no one was allowed to write a 


persons 


might is why all 
Freshmen 


idea own 


book who had not already written a 
book. But 
CP? 


then what would become of 


Books to Com! 


V ERY soon—by summer at any rate 

there will be a Handbook of Research 
Methods in Child Development pub- 
lished by Wiley, edited by Paul H. Mus- 
sen of the University of California in 
Berkeley, and collected by him 
two dozen distinguished authors 
known names but too many to list here. 


from 


well- 


This undertaking is sponsored by the 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, which have long been 
concerned this 
field whether there 
has ever been so solid a book devoted 
to method in so special a field 


to advance research in 


The editor doubts 


in psy- 
chology and in English he means, for 
there have been huge German_hand- 
books of method for special scientific 
fields. (For Robert 
Tigerstedt’s physiolo- 


728 pages 


instance there was 
Handbuch der 


gischen Methodik, with the 
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of his third volume in 1910 devoted to 
-404 
pages for vision, 191 for hearing, less 
for the other senses. Many were the dis- 
tinguished his 27 


methods for studying the senses 


names among 


Frey, 


con- 


tributors: von Magnus, Nagel 


Pavlov, Zwaardemaker. ) 


wi. 


Museum of 


Mannerisms 
Sandor S. Feldman 


Mannerisms of Speech and Ges- 
tures in Everyday Life. New 
York: International Universities 
Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 301. $5.00. 

Reviewed by RicHARD WALLEN 
who is Director of the Managerial 

Training Division of the Personnel Re- 

search and Development Corporation of 

Cleveland. He has a PhD from Ohio 

State University, taught psychology for 

a long time at Reserve Uni- 

versity, and then, through the influence 

of Fritz Perls, interested in 

Gestalt Therapy which uses the analy- 

ses of gestures, phrases, and metaphors 

for diagnosis. He has written Clinical 

Psychology: The Study of Persons (Mc- 

Graw-Hill, 1956; CP, Feb. 1957, 2 

46f.) 


Western 


became 


- a lengthy series of brief essays, Dr 
Feldman exposes the motivations 
and meanings that a psychoanalyst finds 
behind common phrases and gestures 
Beginning with by the way, the reader 
can browse pages filled with 
120 other specimens. They include most 
of the old 


through 


familiar phrases such as 
needless to say, as you well know, and 
what’s new. There are a few slightly 
less common: Hi, and But, 
darling, you are terribly wrong. Lin- 
guistic fads 
are not included. 


stranger 


and adolescent distortions 

The section on gestures follows. Ex- 
hibited and analyzed are such manner- 
isms as blinking, giggling, spitting, fin- 
ger-snapping, and knuckle-cracking. Dar- 


win’s work on emotional expression is 
quoted extensively in this section 

The author is a training analyst and 
clinical associate professor of psychi- 
Rochester’s 


years of 


atry at the University of 
school. His 


ence and familiarity with psychoanalytic 


medical experi- 
thought are evident from his method of 
analysis and from the case studies he 
uses to clarify his findings 

Although his treatment of the various 
mannerisms is both 


and care, most of his analyses are pene- 


uneven in length 


Feldman 
is, fortunately, one of those Freudians 


trating and enlightening. Dr 


who recognize the appropriate as well 
Nor 
does he insist upon single and exclusive 
interpretation of his material 


as the neurotic uses of behavior. 


In dissecting gestural mannerisms, he 
wields his psychological 


deftly than when revealing the uncon- 


scalpel less 


scious dynamics of phrases. For exam- 
intimate 
relationship between snapping the fin- 
and 


ple, his attempt to show the 


gers sucking at mother’s breast 


seems labored and unconvincing 


T 
0 construct a book like a museum is 


to invite trouble. Without some prin- 
ciples of arrangement, the museum be- 
comes awkward. Feldman’s exhibits are 
set down without any apparent princi- 
ple of organization 
betical The 
confusing as 
Smithsonian. 


not even an alpha- 


one result is as crowded 


and rooms in the 


some 

Possible principles of grouping can be 
found. One would center on the social 
function served by mannerisms. Thus 
there are those that ward off criticism 
(You think this is a 
silly question, but .. .) 


in advance may 


Others serve 
a remark 
(Incidentally . . .). Still 
others force approval or agreement from 
IT right?). 
ordering 


to conceal the importance of 
or question 
(Am 


the listener Even a 


grammatical could bring out 
interesting contrasts and help the reader. 

It is hard to say exactly what audi- 
ence Dr. Feldman wishes to reach with 
his book. Presumably, he would like to 
convince therapists that the analysis of 
these mannerisms can lead to the un- 
derstanding funda- 


mental conflicts. Having been exposed 


and resolution of 


to training in Gestalt Therapy, I agree, 
but I do not find strong evidence in the 
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Toward Understanding Human Personalities 


By Ropert Leeper and Peter Mapison. Based on the findings in psychotherapy, anthropology, 
and experimental psychology, this book emphasizes the psychology of normal persons rather than 
abnormal psychology. Following an introductory discussion which reveals the limitations of our 


everyday concepts about personality, the main psychological aspects and problems of personality 


are discussed in more generalized terms concerning motivation, strategies of living, and learning 
Detailed case histories illustrate the text 139 pp., $5.50 


Developmental Psychology, 3rd Edition 


By Florence L. GoopenouGHu and Leona E. Tyter. As in previous editions, this text presents 
the fundamental concepts of psychology in a simple and stimulating account of human growth. 
Greater emphasis is placed on personality development, including the work based on psycho- 
analytical approaches to child study, and on developmental tasks as the distinguishing features of 


successive life stages. Particular attention is now given to the ideas of Piaget and Erickson. 
052 pp., illus., $6.00. 


Educational Psychology 


By GeorGceE G. THompson, Eric F 





. GARDNER, and Francis J. Di Vesta. A comprehensive over- 
view of the concepts and principles of growth, learning, and adjustment, this text correlates both 
recent theories and traditional principles with numerous applications to classroom usage. It 
presents detailed treatments of personality development and group dynamics, while covering 
adequately the conventional topics of educational psychology. In addition, it provides a practical 
approach to pupil evaluation that considers methods of formal testing. 535 pp., tllus., $6.00. 


Verbal Behavior 


By B. F. Skinner. Representing Dr. Skinner’s definitive work on the subject, this well-known 
book follows the pattern of a functional analysis of behavior, closely tied in with earlier and current 
experimental analyses of behavior in general. It discusses the conditions responsible for the acqui- 
sition and maintenance of various kinds of verbal behavior and the effects of multiple variables 


in selecting particular forms of response and in probing verbal behavior clinically. 478 pp., $5.50 


Psychological Research 


By Benton J. UNpDERWoop. This text for graduate courses and seminars offers a critical evalua- 
tion of contemporary research practices. Discussions on stimulus analysis and response measure- 
ments and on specification and definition of behavioral phenomena are followed by an analysis 
of common errors in the design and interpretation of experiments and by a section on the nature 
of explanatory concepts and how they enter into explanatory attempts. 298 pp., $4.50. 
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book. Dr. Frederick Perls has given 
therapists better practical guidance in 
both his Ego, Hunger, and Aggression 
and his Gestalt Therapy. (Neither book 
is mentioned in the bibliography. ) 

In some ways, the Feldman book ap- 
pears to have been written for a schol- 
this 
implied by the 
citations to an 


arly, academic audience. At least 


audience seems to be 
extensive 
bibliography. Many of the references are 


frequency of 


in German, and psychoanalytic litera- 


ture is heavily represented. The scholar 


will, however, wish for a more system- 


atic treatment and for a fuller discus- 


sion of many of the papers cited 


Dr. Feldman also seems. to be aiming 


at a lay audience. He makes repeated 
appeals for honest, sincere, and accurate 
speech as an important part of improved 
human relationships. A lay reader, how- 
will find the 
unless he has an 


ever, going a bit rough 


acquaintance with 
Freudian notions such as “displacement 


from below upwards.” 


book 
will be most useful as sensitivity train- 


My own estimate is that the 


ing for therapists-in-training. It will also 
be of interest to interviewers who must 
describe the nearly normal person. Dr 
Feldman is a shrewd observer of small 
things that imply bigger ones, and we 
can profit from his exhibits 


Expert to Practitioner 
on the Child’s Emotions 


Samuel Liebman (Ed.) 


Emotional Problems of Childhood. Philadelphia: J. 


Pp. viii + 176. $5.00. 


Reviewed by LisELOTTE K 


Dr. Fischer is Chief Psychologist for 
the Child Clinic and Chil- 
dren’s Services of the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Buffalo, New York. She was 
trained in Vienna and Stockholm and 
‘Americanized, as she puts it, at the 
Rockland State Hospital and the New 
York Training School for Boys. After 
that Hartley Salmon Clinic 
and then the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. She has 
published widely in clinical child psy- 
chology, taught in the field, participated 
in research, and practiced therapy. 
himself 


F  yoagageen cannot address 
to a ‘general practitioner,’ in any 
field, without a considerable amount of 


ambivalence. In the field of mental 
health, the ambivalence is unusually ex- 


Guidance 


came the 


treme, for there are a number of rather 
difficult choices to be made. Should one 
try to transmit ‘information,’ facts which 
might not have to come to the prac- 
titioner’s attention, or is it more im- 
portant to contribute a point of view, 


a ‘philosophy,’ a frame of reference? 
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B. Lippincott, 1958. 


FISCHER 
What should be attempted? To enable 
the nonspecialist to recognize the prob- 
lem and to steer the patient to the re- 
sources that are set up especially to deal 
with it, or should one select some tech- 
niques which can be used by the prac- 
titioner on a do-it-yourself basis? When 
aiming essentially at one of these goals, 
how much of any of the others is needed 
to make the job complete? 

The editor of a compilation ‘for prac- 
has, 


titioners’ make a 


choice of emphases within the larger 


moreover, to 


area to be covered, deciding where rec- 
ognition and referral, and where self- 


management can be most successful 
When he has selected the sub-areas he 
has to fix the ‘general philosophy’ of the 
volume—with the hope that the indi- 
vidual authors The 


will adhere to it. 


ultimate value of the book depends upon 
the degree to which the individual con- 


tributions can be understood as a ‘Ge- 
stalt’"—specific treatments of single sub- 
jects which still allow a clear over-all 
view of the total area. 

Dr. Liebman has choice 


made one 


very clearly in his introduction when he 
points to the privileged position of the 
medical practitioner as the person most 
likely to learn early about an emotional 
illness of a patient and then goes on to 
say that “we believe that the medical 
practitioner can, should and must treat 
many of the minor emotional problems.” 
He evidently wants to encourage the 
family physician or the pediatrician to 
“do it himself.” This is not the place to 
ask whether this principle is right or 


wrong, whether 


incurred 
when the psychiatrically unsophisticated 
physician is invited to function as what 


has been called (with a nasty smile) a 


dangers are 


‘psychiatrician.’ Rather, it is of value 
for us to look through the volume in or- 
der to see how the different authors go 
about bringing the specific topics closer 
to the psychiatric layman and how these 


areas have been specified 


i us undertake the second inquiry 


first, for it is the easier job. Of the nine 
articles two are concerned with infancy, 
two with ‘childhood’ itself (essentially 
the latency years), with 


cence, whereas the ninth is a more longi- 


four adoles- 
tudinal view, relating to the specific field 
of the physically handicapped. The most 
notable omission is a specific discussion 
of the toddler and the early preschool 
years—a neglect which this reviewer de- 
plores not only because of her 
interests, but this age is 


one where no other outside agency, like 


own 
also because 
school and organized groups, can help 
the parents or even listen to their com- 
plaints. The ‘overemphasis’ on the ado- 
lescent is understandable, because of the 
amount of discussion about the adoles- 
cent in our present transitional culture, 
and also because, during these years, the 
young human emerges as a direct pa- 
tient for the first time, no longer han- 
dled through his parents. It is definitely 
pleasant to see at least two papers con- 
cerned with infancy. So far, everybody 
has talked about infancy, but nobody 
does anything about it. As to the latency 
years, one of the two papers is, again, 
with 
speech disorders and resulting learning 
difficulties. That author of 
the second paper in this area with the 
need to cover everything from here to 
beyond the moon. 


a very specific one, concerned 


leaves the 
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With over 400 users of the first edition, ESSENTIALS continues 


to be the standard text on psychological and educational testing 


of ability and personality. This thorough, completely up-to 
date revision even includes the 1960 Stanford-Binet. Topics 
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Having canvassed the spread of top- 
ics, we face the question whether the 
different articles prepare the practitioner 
for better ‘handling’ of individual prob- 
lems, and how this goal is sought. It 
goes without saying that some of the 
psychoanalytic exponents among these 
authors grasp at the opportunity to con- 
vey psychoanalytic ‘information’ or ex- 
pound a ‘philosophy of development’ or 
a hypothesis. Nevertheless Dr. Benedek’s 
paper makes excellent reading even for 
those who are quite familiar with her 
views of the emotional content of preg- 
nancy and the slow untying of the sym- 
biosis between mother and infant. One 
feels, further, that this paper is an ex- 
cellent antidote against the naive atti- 
tude that sees the mother just as the 
caretaker or ‘reporter’ on the child’s 
development and behavior. One might 
wonder why, in the section about fa- 
thers, the picture is somewhat paler and 
this reviewer would 
feel that one reason might be that the 


emotional impact of 


less well drawn; 
fatherhood is of 
somewhat more Jungian character, or 
best understood in terms of Hebb’s con- 
cept of “identification with the race,” 
rather than as a strictly individual ex- 
perience like the growth of the fetus in- 
side one’s body. Dr. Segenreich, on the 
other hand, is the one who is left with 
the need to cope with the whole vast 
area of “social maladjustment in child- 


hood” in less than twenty pages. He 
handles his dilemma by giving a bird’s- 
eye view of psychoanalytic theory and 
that 


then a brief discussion of a few 


concepts applicable at age, and 
indi- 
vidual symptoms. It is the best anyone 
could do in his spot. Dr. Cramer who 
talks about the 


problems through parent guidance leaves 


solution of adolescent 
this reviewer in a dilemma: his paper 
is a sensitive report by a sensitive and 
sensible therapist of a difficult case and 
makes delightful reading; such a deli- 
cate job could hardly be duplicated by 
one not highly skilled in psychotherapy 
Dr. Michaels’ paper leaves a more bit- 
ter taste. While his title promises a dis- 
cussion of management of juvenile de- 
linquents, he makes no attempt in that 
direction, but 
the literature on delinquency from vari- 


rather, after discussing 


ous fields, describes one type of juve- 
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nile delinquent (which well deserves the 
epithet of ‘Michaels’ Syndrome”) and 
lets it go at that 


a. contrast to these contributions are 
the ‘realists’ authors. One 
can leave it to nonphysician Dr. Hall 
Powers to do the most systematic job 


among our 


of infermation-giving and problem-iso- 


lating, in her and _ reasonable 
description of speech problems in child- 
hood and their handling by the special- 


ist in this area. 


detailed 


Here we have a clear 
exponent of the ‘don’t-do-it-yourself’ 
school. Dr. Richmond, a_ pediatrician, 
and Dr. Cooper (“solely an orthopedic 
surgeon,” as he says with appealing hu- 
mility) give both a handsome balance 
of a “general way of looking at prob- 
lems” in their fields and 
which are ex 
tremely useful, sound, and sensitive, al- 


chosen also 


practical implications 
though limited in scope by the brevity 
necessary in a Another 
sensitive and information-rich paper is 
Dr. Sklansky’s discussion of the man- 


compilation. 


agement of puberty and sex in adoles 
cents: it seems to the reviewer that, in 
many ways, this paper gives the best 
balance of information and useful prac- 
tical ‘hints’ at management—including 
the truth that the physician, as such, 
becomes a ‘specialist’ when it comes 
to making an adolescent understand the 
changes in his body structure. The last 
paper, by Dr. Falstein, on neuroses in 
adolescence, is limited in its role by its 
content: the handling of neurosis must 
by nature be a specialized one. His cases 
as well as his repeated call for “deli- 
cacy” make this obvious. His paper be- 
comes, therefore, a successful attempt 
to describe for the practitioner the role 
of the psychiatrist in treatment of such 
cases; it is ‘a guide for referral’ rather 
than advice for self-management. 


This reviewer feels that Dr. Liebman 
in compiling this book, has done a good, 
though not an outstanding or unusual 
job. The volume will be useful, not es- 
sential, to the medical practitioner. It 
will disappoint those who wish for a 
reference source, while it will stimulate 
as well as instruct those who want to 
do some reading in the border areas of 
their field. 


The Poet: Pariah 


or Minor Prophet? 


Robert N. Wilson 


Man Made Plain: The Poet in 
Contemporary Society. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Howard Allen, 1959. Pp. 
xlviii + 224. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Harotp G. McCurpy 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of North Carolina, a psy- 
chologist with personality 
theory, a reviewer who should by nox 
be recognized by CP’s readers. He is 
conversant with poetry, literature, and 
art and has some skill in these domains 
For CP he has most recently reviewed 
Phillips’ Art and Psychoanalysis (Jan 
1958, 3, 1-3), Boll et Baud, La person- 
nalité (Feb. 1959, 4, 47f.), and Erik- 
son’s Young Man Luther (July 1959, 4, 
201f.). 


\ LONG 
+ ray, marks, 


prepares the reader to be uneasy about 


concerned 


Foreword by Henry A. Mur- 
riddled by question 
this (as Murray says) surprising book 
The book is and poetry 
The surprising thing is that it is writ- 


about poets 
ten by “a sociologist of the new order.” 
Why should he stoop to so minute an 
element of society as the poet? It is 
like a statistician’s losing sleep over a 
single score out of 100,000 that does not 
fit into his normal curve 

After that shock of surprise, one is 
ready for a shock of delight. Alas, the 
tang of a precise style is missing. The 
sociological 


their slow 


length along, and the author remains in 


sentences drag 
an ambiguous state of mind regarding 
his subject With all his ad- 
education at Union, Harvard, 
Cambridge; staff member of the Social 


matter. 
vantages 
Council; Fellow at 
The Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral 
chiatry; and, above all, 


Science Research 


Sciences; contact with psy- 


intimacy with 


a round two dozen of the best con- 
temporary American poets—Mr. Wilson 
does not quite succeed in pinning his 
specimens to the board. Murray himself 


confesses that, though Wilson “heart- 
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fully affirms’ something about poets, he 
is plagued by the question whether they 
“have fulfilled, do fulfill, might or 
should fulfill . . . an important role in 
American society.” Other readers will be 
troubled by the same uncertainty. 

But our author deserves our sym- 
pathy. It is indeed hard to tell whether 


American minor 


poets are pariahs or 
prophets, the degenerate remnants of a 
great race or the timid precursors of a 
new. If anything is clear it is that they 
gnaw at their own vitals and those of 
their fellow mystagogues. They are as 
much at odds with themselves as with 
their society. Ezra Pound, whose case 
is taken up in the last chapter, is a 
vivid example. Consider the economics 
of poetry. If a poet gets a book pub- 
lished (already a major achievement), 
he will be lucky to have it sell a few 
hundred copies; and such a degree of 
success will not enable him to eat very 
high on the hog. But was it ever any 
different? American poets do, in fact, 
manage to live. They do so by becoming 
teachers, editors, bankers, tractor sales- 
men, or perhaps the vice-president of 
an insurance company. Once in a while 
a fellowship or a prize buoys them up. 
A few of them knock down handsome 
fees for occasional public lectures. Prob- 
ably not a one of them is a hermit 
living on locusts and wild honey. It is 
a drably fact that their 
disguise as normal Americans is good 
enough to persuade Wilson that “the 
though 
“an ex- 


comforting 


poet is not an exotic creature,” 
in the next breath he calls him 
ceptional individual.” 


Perhaps it is futile to ask for a sharp 
delineation of the modal poetic person- 
ality or of his role in society. What of 
the habits of society? The great, un- 
blinkable fact is that out 
literate nation, millions of 


of a whole 
whom are 
college graduates, only a few thousand 
are regular readers of poetry. That must 
mean that American education works 
very effectively to suppress poetic taste. 
Wilson has something to say about the 
democratic drag toward mediocrity, the 
stodgy attitude of popular magazines, 
the extroverted materialism of our cul- 
ture, and the like, but little or nothing 
about education. College students read 
textbooks—little else. Neither the style 
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nor the content of most textbooks (in- 
cluding the sociological) is such as to 
encourage that for music and 
precision in the use of language which 
is necessary 


respect 


for the appreciation of 


poetry, much less that open-eyed, in- 


quiring wonder about reality which is at 
the heart of the poetic experience. Our 
textbook education kills poetry at the 
roots. This, at any rate, is the hypothe- 
sis to which I wish Mr. Wilson 
devote his next treatise 


would 


Much Ado about the Voter’s 
Behavior 


Eugene Burdick and Arthur J. Brodbeck (Eds.) 


American Voting Behavior. Glencoe, IIl.: 


Free Press, 1959. Pp. 475. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Burton R. FISHER 


Dr. Fisher is Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin. He is a 
Yale PhD who later worked with the 
Survey Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He reviewed Kahn 
and Cannell’s The Dynamics of Inter- 
viewing for CP (Nov. 1958, 3, 334- 
336). 


H”™ does one review a collection of 
22 varied essays on existing and 
needed data, research designs, and theo- 
ries about American voting behavior? 
The 26 authors include economists, a 
“humanist,” a market researcher, mass 
media specialists, political scientists, psy- 
chiatrists, a psychologist clinical, psy- 
chologists social, and sociologists. One 
can try to characterize the volume only 
as a whole, thus assaying more the edi- 
tors’ roles than the authors’ works. 
What did the editors conceive to be 
this background and raison 
d’étre? Its well-known “parents” are the 
Lazarsfeld, 1940 Erie 
County and 1948 Elmira studies (The 
People’s Choice; Voting), the Michigan 
Survey Research Center's 1952 national- 
sample surveys (Campbell, Gurin, and 
Miller: The Voter Decides), and, for 
comparison, Milne and Mackenzie’s work 
on the 1951 parliamentary election in 
Bristol, England (Straight Fight). These 
quantitative, panel-design “pioneer” re- 
searches, partly fashioned by and partly 
themselves fashioning ideas on the social 


volume’s 


Berelson et al. 


and psychological dynamics of voting 
behavior in a democracy, have also ad- 


vanced our knowledge of social behavior 
generally. They represent that impor- 
tant shift the armchair or from 
aggregate statistics to data about the in- 
dividual and his complex social environ- 
ment, and 


from 


draw a sharp contrast be- 
tween the assumptions of normative po- 
litical theory and the actual conditions 
under which voting behavior occurs. 

these directions to re- 
search on voting behavior, the editors 
asked: “Whither do we go from here?” 
Believing that answers would be found 
“by enlarging the frame of reference in 
terms of which one studies the prob- 
lem,” 


Given new 


they invited scholars in diverse 
areas to examine independently the ‘‘par- 
ent” studies and to lay out the future’s 
broader and deeper research paths. So 
great was the “enlarging” and independ- 
ence, that several contributors hardly 
touch upon the “parents” per se (indeed, 
some show evidences of giving the lat- 
ter but cursory reading at best), and 
the editors recognize without disapproval 
that “no one uniform perspective 
threads the essays together.” 

Such a compendium could serve use- 
ful purposes. Apart from the social im- 
portance of the topic, voting studies are 
of primary importance in research on 
political behavior. After World War II 
the alliance of political science, psychol- 
ogy, and'sociology led to the sharing of 
methods, concepts, and institutional in- 
formation, to much talk but also to 
considerable research. A chapter in the 
1954 Handbook of Social Psychology, 








survey articles in several UNESCO pub- 
lications, special issues of journals, two 
‘Readers,’ and a committee of the So- 
cial Science Research Council indicate a 
current stage of self-reflection. It is im- 
portant to keep ordering what we know 
and what we need to know, to see the 
gaps and the Furthermore. 
the rescue of voting studies from the 
topical journalist and the pollster has 
involved research centers for social sci- 


prospects. 


ence in a heavy programmatic use of 
scarce resources. For a better or worse, 
the major studies have borne the pa- 
rochial stamps of these centers. We may 
ask: what are their achievements, what 
have they ignored, and whither are 
their programs directed now? Finally, be- 
cause certain debatable results and in- 
terpretations have been widely accepted 
by scholars and persons in public af- 
fairs, correctives are this 
book, a major con- 
clusions to which valid objections are 
raised in chapters by Peter Rossi, R. 
Duncan Luce, 


needed. (In 


very number of 


and Eleanor Maccoby 
and Ray Hyman are accepted by other 
authors.) Indeed, a collection of criti- 
from a 
wide variety of points of view, can be 
extremely helpful, especially when they 
do not add up to an atomistic potpourri. 


Wear of this collection? Praise be, 


it is not one of the ubiquitous sets of 


cal, perspective-giving essays, 


readings. Yet, having commissioned in- 
stead of articles, the editors 
had more restricted control of their vol- 
ume’s contents. They persuaded many 


selecting 


first-class scholars to contribute. Many 
of the ideas and new data are a “thrust 
forward” or point to one. Even though 
the retrospective criticism is excellent 
outdated research controversies are not 
rehashed. We find no word on predict- 
ing the outcome of elections, the rela- 
tive merits of different types of sam- 
pling and of elicitation of response, etc. 

Inevitably, such a collection repre- 
sents several kinds and degrees of ‘mix.’ 
Individual essays vary in orientation, 
substance and quality of execution. In 
however, not 
diversity but also the unity 
must be assessed. 

On the whole, I like the broad com- 
bination 


reviewing a_ collection, 


only the 


of methodological, empirical, 
theoretical-speculative, and critical ori- 


entations. The only serious omission is 
the comparative approach, for findings 
of similar studies in other nations can 
do much to illuminate American behay- 
ior. Milne’s brief remarks on British 
conditions are good in themselves, but 
hardly enough. 

The 26 authors’ scholarly areas assure 
good range for the varied topics of the 
chapters—from political theory (Bur- 
dick) to neurotic psyche (Brodbeck). 
Other editors might have judged it 
worth while to invite an historian to con- 
tribute and to include fewer than three 
articles by psychiatrists, each covering 
much of the same ground. While the 
connecting threads between chapters are 
so thin as to discourage consecutive 
half of the individual 
chapters can be applauded and they 
make this a worthwhile book. 

Among the outstanding chapters are 
the two longest (40 and 50 pages, re- 
spectively): Rossi’s thoughtful sociology 
of knowledge and general critical analy- 
sis of voting studies, and Talcott Par- 
sons’ idea-filled encompassment of the 
voting process within his theory of so- 
cial systems. Also outstanding are Henry 
Riecken’s 


groups 


reading, over 


discussion of how primary 
categories influence 
political choices and Angus Campbell’s 
skillful and revealing -extension of his 
“parent” research via refinement of 
measures and multivariate analysis. Her- 
bert Blumer’s and Kurt and Gladys 
Lang’s chapters on the functioning of 
the mass media are extremely interesting. 


and social 


Still, the different chapters are very 
uneven—in the quality of their ideas or 
their expression, or in their relevance 
to voting behavior. Of far less conse- 
quence is Roshwalb’s methodologically 
and conceptually elementary article, 
which explores the implications of panel 
studies of voting for the commercial 
study of consumer decision-making, but 
not the reverse. Modigliani and Balders- 
ton’s explication of the role of antici- 
pations in models of the economic be- 
havior of firms and households almost 
entirely ignores the voting studies and 
yet somehow concludes that these mod- 
els “have a very doubtful bearing on 
decision-making behavior in the politi- 
cal context.” 

For all the individually valuable ar- 
ticles, the collection as such is too dif- 


fuse. The focus on voting is neither 
sharp nor stable. What I would regard 
as minimum organization is lacking. It 
is a fair guess that few authors knew 
more than the titles of the other essays, 
and that the editors had no devices for 
eliminating redundancies. 

Comparisons come easily with the 
same publisher’s series, Continuities in 
Social Research (The American Sold- 
dier; The Authoritarian Personality), 
where a more focused and dynamic edi- 
torial concept led to superior results. As 
with the Continuities, even the profes- 
sional reader will not wholly savor these 
new essays without having read the 
“parent” studies. The League of Women 
Voters activist, Burdick and Brodbeck’s 
prototype of the lay reader, will have to 
dig even harder and longer to use this 
book. 


Psychodrama 
the Gospel 


J. L. Moreno, in collaboration with 
Z. T. Moreno 


Psychodrama. Vol. Il: Foundations 
of Psychotherapy. Beacon, N. Y.: 
Beacon House, 1959. Pp. vi + 238. 
$7.75. 


Reviewed by RaymMonp J. Corsini 


who is Associate Director of Daniel D. 
Howard Associates in Chicago. He has 
spent 14 years as a psychologist in 4 
prisons in 3 states. He is a Rogerian 
(Carl Rogers) and an Adlerian (Rudolf 
Dreikurs) in training. He has been presi- 
dent of the American Society of Group 
Psychotherapy and Psychodrama and of 
the Individual Psychology Association 
of Chicago. He has published Methods 
of Group Psychotherapy (McGraw-Hill, 
1957) and, with S. W. Standal, Critical 
Incidents in Psychotherapy (Prentice- 
Hall, 1959). 


§ jorogy one is already acquainted 
with the previous productions and 
conceptions of J. L. Moreno, this pres- 
ent book may appear to be disorganized 
and poorly integrated. Moreno, a psy- 
chiatrist who came to the United States 
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from Vienna in 1925, has been engaged 
in a life-long task of establishing a com- 
plete psychotherapeutic system, and in 
the process he has been notable as a 
He has published the book 
under review and also the two journals 
from which its material is reprinted. A 


publisher 


strong protagonist of group psychother- 
apy, he is mainly identified with a sys- 
tem of therapeutic role-playing known 
as psychodrama in which patients ‘act 
out’ their problems on a stage with 
‘auxiliary egos’ under the direction of 
the psychodramatist. 

This volume consists of six sections 
some of them lectures given during a 
European trip, each of them commented 
on by from 1 to 16 consultants. A total 
of 37 writers are involved in the book 
in one way or another. Because the ‘lec- 
tures’ with their comments were pub- 
lished over a two-year period in two 
journals, and because the contributors 
vary widely in background and in the 
and kind of their 
the book gives the impression of being 
hastily thrown together with little cen- 


amount comments, 


tral unity. 

The most explicit general thesis of the 
book is: “How can the various [psycho- 
therapeutic! methods be brought into 
agreement, into a single comprehensive 
system?” But the implicit thesis is that 
psychodrama, and the various underly- 
ing concepts and terminologies inherent 
in it, is a superior system of psycho- 
therapy to any of those that preceded 
it. Moreno pays relatively little atten- 
tion to current psychotherapies, how- 
ever, and people such as Perls, Rogers, 
Ellis, Bach, and Whitaker receive no 
mention; it is the historically great, 
Freud, Adler and Jung, with whom he 
disputes. 

On each of the six ‘lectures,’ the dis- 
cussants comment, frequently showing 
their lack of understanding of Moreno’s 
basic theses or concepts. More fre- 
quently, they simply disagree with him, 
some pointing out that he is still fight- 
ing battles that have been long settled, 
or that the issues he attacks have been 
revised by others. Moreno tries to reply 
to these various criticisms and to inte- 
grate them into a final answer, but at 
this crucial point the volume is disap- 
pointing. Far from reaching any inte- 
grated sets of ideas from the consensus, 
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Moreno merely repeats his own position, 
leaving psychotherapy as 
ever. 

Although it is easy to 
many faults of this book, 
lectures of 


disparate as 


criticize the 
the separate 
many of the 
comments are well worth reading and 
pondering. The question of the proper 
relationship between the patient and the 
therapist, the major content of the first 
lecture, is taken up by Moreno who be- 
lieves that the concepts of transference 


Moreno and 


and counter-transference represent the 
pathological aspect of positive relation- 
ships (tele), that the therapist’s role, as 
originally defined by Freud and main- 
tained in various degrees by modern 
therapists, is essentially incorrect, and 
that the ‘unsymmetry’ between the two 
should be modified so that they are on 
an equal plane. 

The real villain of the piece is Sig- 
mund Freud, for in one way or another 
Moreno attacks him continually. For 
example, Moreno, who believes that ‘act- 
ing out’ is the method of choice in 
psychotherapy, insists that Freud’s own 
neuroticism led to his fear of hypnosis 
and to his espousal of the couch. He re- 
interprets the unconscious, derides free 
association as inadequate, and summa- 
rizes the argument under the heading 
Psychodrama and Psychoanalysis. 

As always, Moreno, in this volume, is 
stimulating. The book as a whole does 
not quite come off. It will convince few, 
yet it represents the ideas of an inde- 
pendent thinker who directly and indi- 
rectly has had a greater effect on psy- 
chotherapy than (with the exception of 
Rogers) any other living person. For 
those sincerely interested in theoretical 
aspects of psychotherapy, the book is a 
must; for those who are steeped in any 
other system, it will be an irritation; 


for those who are peripherally interested 
in psychotherapy, it will be a curiosity. 


WH 


On my reading a paper on dreams be- 
fore the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (in 1909) . a lady rose during the 
discussion and in tones of heated indigna- 
tion assured me that, while repressed ideas 
might have something to do with the 
dreams of Europeans, they certainly didn’t 
in her country, since Americans had no 


repressed ideas. 
—Enrnest Jones 


Reprints without 
Theme 


Mabel Blake Cohen (Ed.) 


Advances in Psychiatry: Recent 
Developments in Interpersonal 
Relations. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1959. Pp. 314. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Ropert W. WHITE 


who is Professor of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy at Harvard University and one of 
the five Consultants who man for CP 
the pentagon of psychiatry-psychoanaly- 
sis-psychotherapy-clinical-and-abnormal- 
psychology. 


Ww" its colorless title and lack of 


ground plan this book seems to 
me an unfortunate venture in publica- 
tion. What Dr. Cohen has done is to 
reprint fifteen outstanding papers se- 
lected from the contents of the journal 
Psychiatry over the last twenty years. 
As one would expect, the criterion of 
outstandingness rides roughshod over 
any other principle by which the con- 
tents might have been classified. and 
although four headings are inserted in 
the table of contents—Values and Phi- 
losophy, Psychiatry and Culture, Schizo- 
phrenia, Clinical and Therapeutic—they 
do not solve the impossible problem of 
providing the book with a theme. It is 
difficult for me to imagine who would 
want to read these fifteen papers in se- 
quence at any one time. Perhaps as a 
reference book, and for occasional as- 
signments of outside reading in courses, 
the volume will prove to have value, 
but I must express the strong hope that 
it will not encourage editors of other 
journals to publish random collections 
of papers from their files. Flooded as 
we are by proceedings and symposia, we 
should try to prevent further descent 
into hodgepodge. 

This is not to question the quality 
of the papers, taken individually. Dr. 
Cohen can properly feel proud that Psy- 
chiatry has sponsored such excellent 
work. There is the spicy postwar essay 
on enduring peace by G. B. Chisholm. 
the distinguished consideration of psy- 








chiatry as a biological science by David 
McK. Rioch, the freshly original paper 
on the dilemma of the mental patient’s 
role by Kai T. Erikson, the important 
early report (1943) by Frieda Fromm- 
Reichmann on psychotherapy with psy- 
chotics, the 
countertransference by Leo Berman, the 


perceptive discussion of 


fine clinical analysis of vengefulness by 


Harold F. Searles, not to mention the 
other nine praiseworthy papers. But not 
all jewels are best set in one crown. 


These papers, if they have not already 
won enough recognition, deserve to make 
their separate ways into collections where 
they will find a greater brotherhood of 
topic and purpose. 


Things Are What They Seem 


Arthur W. Combs and Donald Snygg 


Individual Behavior: A Perceptual Approach to Behavior. (Rev. ed.) 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. x 
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Reviewed by LEoNARD D. GoopsTEIN 


Dr. Goodstein is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the State University of 
and Director of its 
Counseling 


Towa University 
Service. He has his PhD 
from Columbia, is a Diplomate in Clini- 
cal Psychology, and is chiefly interested 
in psychotherapy and counseling and in 
the development of research techniques 
in clinical psychology 


| pepe a new edition of a text 


is published, particularly of such 
an influential volume as the present one, 
the changes involved are likely to be of 
some importance. There appear to be 
a number of major differences between 
the two editions of which the most ob- 
vious is the change in the rank order of 
authors. Since publication of the first 
edition ten years ago, Arthur Combs has 
migrated from Syracuse University to 
the University of Florida where he is 
Professor of Education 
Snygg has 


Because Donald 
remained as Professor of 
Education at the State University of 
New York in Oswego. geographical fac- 
tors made close collaboration impossible 
and Combs assumed the responsibility 
for the revision. 

The second striking change is in the 
title, or more precisely the subtitle, 
which originally read A New Frame of 
Reference for Psychology. The authors 
quite properly believe that the percep- 
tual approach can no longer be regarded 


as new but rather has come of age 


through the developments of the past 
ten years. This ‘coming of age’ is re- 
flected in the bibliography of the re- 
vised edition which has grown from 222 
to 619 items, of which about half were 
published in the last ten years and are 
regarded by the authors as fitting into a 
perceptual framework. The inclusion of 
these additional materials resulted in a 
longer book with approximately 200,000 
words as compared with 150,000 in the 
original edition 


3 E the changes, the basic phe- 
nomenological theme of the text remains 
unchanged: “All behavior, without ex- 
ception, is completely determined by, 
and pertinent to, the perceptual field of 
the behaving organism. . . . By the per- 
ceptual field, we mean the entire uni- 
verse, including himself, as it is experi- 
enced by the individual at the instant 
of action.” Thus behavior is not directly 
a function of events but must be medi- 
ated by the individual’s perception of 
the events. Since individuals perceive 
apparently similar events differently, the 
understanding and prediction of human 
behavior cannot be based upon any di- 
rect relationship of externally observable 
events to behavior. Psychological ap- 
proaches based upon such S-R relation- 
ships are seen by the authors as of 
limited use in predicting group behavior 
but are regarded as inadequate in pre- 
dicting or explaining individual behav- 


ior. This reviewer feels compelled to 
note, however, that all contemporary 
theories of behavior agree that other 
variables besides the external stimulus 
must be taken into account in the pre- 
cise prediction of behavior. 

Since all behavior is dependent upon 
the individual’s perceptual field, the sci- 
ence of psychology would, presumably, 
depend upon knowledge and understand- 
ing of these phenomenal fields. Any di- 
rect knowledge of these fields, however, 
is impossible, as the perceptual field “‘is 
not open to direct observation of out- 
siders.’’ Furthermore, “introspection” or 
verbal reports are inadequate because 
they are too dependent upon the clar- 
ity of the subject’s self-perception, the 
adequacy of his verbal reporting tech- 
niques, his cooperativeness, and the in- 
ferred social demands of the situation 
Thus it would appear that the percep- 
tual field of the individual, which is the 
basis of any individual behavioral pre- 
diction, is inaccessible and that 
prediction is impossible. 

The authors attempt to resolve this 
impasse by suggesting that the percep- 
tual field can be inferred from behavior. 
The sequence involved in making a pre- 
diction of individual behavior would be: 
(1) the observation of behavior, (2) the 
making of inferences about the percep- 
tual field mediating the behavior, and 
then (3) the prediction based upon the 
inferred perceptual field. The virtues of 
this rather circuitous course of predic- 


such 


tion are not apparent to this reviewer; 
the problems involved in making such 
inferences about the perceptual field, es- 
pecially those involved in transcending 
the perceptual field of the observer, 
seem quite complex and difficult to re- 
solve. 

Combs and Snygg fail to recognize an 
even more basic problem, the prediction 
of the behavior from which the original 
perceptual inference was made. This be- 
havior would, according to the theory, 
be a function of still another perceptual 
field which must, in turn, be inferred 
from still another behavior, and so on, 
presumably ad infinitum. More behav- 
iorially based approaches to prediction 
would seem to avoid such an 
regress. 

The development and organization of 
the perceptual field, which is given in 
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infinite 








the new edition more consideration than 
previously, utilizes the need for ade- 
quacy as the central explanatory con- 
cept. This ‘great driving, striving force 
in each of us by which we are continu- 
ally seeking to make ourselves ever more 
adequate to cope with life” is regarded 
as man’s basic need and is derived from 
biological 


the general concept of ho- 


meostasis. The particular goals, values, 
and techniques that an individual “dif- 
ferentiates” or learns in order to satisfy 
this basic need depend upon his previ- 
ous pattern of need-satisfaction. Those 
techniques which have best led to need- 
satisfaction are integrated into the in- 
dividual’s perceptual field and become 
part ol Although the 
involved in this 
learning are not specified, the similarity 


its organization 
precise mechanisms 
of this conceptualization to the drive- 
reduction hypothesis (e.g., J. Dollard 
and N. Miller, Personality and Psycho- 


therapy, 1950) is striking 


| HE authors have attempted to but- 


tress their point of view with research 
findings to a much larger extent than 
before. Their selection of empirical evi- 
dence is, however, quite selective (as 
e.g., in their presentation of the per- 
ceptual defense literature and of the 
studies dealing with the effects of needs 
upon perception) and emphasizes those 
results consistent with the authors’ own 
perceptual field. The resulting discussion 
is relatively straightforward and simple, 
but the simplicity can be deceptive when 
contradictory evidence and disputation 
are ignored 

This book is well written, easily read, 
and presents a systematic approach to 
the analysis and understanding of human 
behavior. Providing one can accept their 
basic assumptions, Combs and Snygg 
are articulate and persuasive proponents 
of their perceptual theory. The cogency 
of their arguments will provide consid- 
erable strength for adherents of the phe- 
nomenological point of view and will 
undoubtedly win new followers. On the 
other hand, those who do not 
grant these assumptions will remain in 
general disagreement with this approach 
and can find many points of disagree- 
ment. 


of us 


Homespun Psychology for Nurses 


Andrew McGhie 


Psychology as Applied to Nursing. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone, 1959 
(distributed by Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore). Pp. xii + 247. $4.50. 


Reviewed by JosepuH D., MATARAzzO 


Dr. Matarazzo is Professor of Medical 
Psychology and Head of the Division 
of Medical Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon’s Medical School, which 
now requires psychology as one of the 
studied during the 
first two years of the 


basic sciences to be 
medical curricu- 
He has been teaching psychology 
to medical and 


lum 
nursing students for 
now. Recently he reviewed 
Reader, and Ke ndall’s 


Studies in the 


nine years 
Verton, 
ductory 
Medical Education 
Press, 1957; 


Intro- 
Sociology of 
(Harvard Univ. 
CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 245f.). 


A will be immediately clear to the 
reader, the author of this interest- 
little book, Andrew 
McGhie, is an unusual writer of a text- 
book of psychology. Although his for- 
mal professional-academic positions are 
Senior Clinical Glasgow 
Royal Mental Hospital, and Lecturer 
in Psychology at the Royal College of 
Nursing, Edinburgh, he modestly de- 
scribes himself as 


ing and readable 


Psychologist. 


“a clinical psycholo- 
gist working in a mental hospital.” In 
his own words this book is “principally 
directed at the student nurse as a con- 
tribution towards making the introduc- 
tion of psychology in her training as 
painless as possible.” 

Unlike many of the current psycho- 
logical purportedly written for 
this book begins with the nurse 
in mind on the first page and continues 
to refer to her and her special needs 
(both personal and professional) for an 
understanding of psychological princi- 
ples. In addition, unlike the psycho- 
logical texts written for most student 
audiences, this book, although well con- 
ceived, well written, and highly informa- 
tive and factual, contains no photo- 
graph, no graph, and no table of num- 


texts 
nurses, 


bers. Rather there are 247 pages of 
highly readable, often personalized, and 
always enjoyable prose. 

The presentation of the material is in 
four main sections. The first, longest, 
and, according to the author, most im- 
portant section deals with psychological 
aspects of human development from the 
first months of life through the subse- 
quent stages of childhood, adolescence 
and old age. The second section con- 
siders human motivation, including in- 
and unconscious motiva- 
with a 
complementary functions of heredity and 
environment in molding personality. The 


stincts, drives, 


tion, ending discussion of the 


third section is concerned with the proc- 
esses by which we become aware of our 
with it (percep- 
tion, learning, remembering, thinking). 
In order to remind the reader that “we 
live not in a 


environment and deal 


vacuum but as part of 
McGhie 


section, a 


a complicated social pattern,” 


gives the reader, in a final 


brief introduction to group 
(group loyalties, group morale, leader- 


ship). 


processes 


= some textbooks which try to 


present a subject matter in simple terms 


and do so at the sacrifice of substance 
and accuracy, Psychology As Applied 
To Nursing has the virtue of combin- 
ing simplicity, readability, and accuracy. 
Its only fault, if fault it be, is that 
some of the sections cover only the 
highlights of a particular topic, albeit 
usually quite well. An example of the 
former point is McGhie’s excellent treat- 
ment of the child’s first and 
years of life. In 39 pages he presents in 


months 


simple terms what to this reviewer is 
the essence of the major contributions 
of Piaget, Freud, and Bowlby. Not only 
is the material on early development 








well integrated and balanced, but it is 
also critical of the too easy acceptance 
of the thesis that maternal deprivation 
early in life will seriously damage the 
McGhie 
describes a recent study by Bowlby in 
which the latter remarks that a number 
of writers 


child’s developing personality 


including the present 
author [Bowlby], in their desire to call 
attention to dangers which can often be 
avoided have, on occasion, overstated 
their case.” 

An enjoyable feature of the book is 
the workaday manner in which the au- 
thor occasionally seems to be talking 
directly to his reader when he uses per- 
sonal examples: 


My own child, aged 15 months, uses the 
word soup to describe anything which is 
eaten with a spoon, and the word tea in- 
cludes all drinkable fluids 


In a discussion of breast-feeding versus 
bottle-feeding McGhie concludes with: 


It seems unlikely that the infant during 
the first six months of life experiences any 
differentiation between the breast and the 
bottle. From watching a hungry baby feed- 
ing one that the child’s 
concern is with the contents rather 


might conclude 


than 
with the container 
There is little doubt that it would be 
ideal if all parents could provide an ade- 
quate training discipline for their children 
without recourse to spanking or any other 


form of physical chastisement. However, 


the ideal adult exists only as an abstrac- 


tion and we must come down to earth 


when we are dealing with mere mortals 


such as ourselves 


In his chapter on how opinions are 
formed the author refers to his 


book in the following manner: 


own 


This book [McGhie’s] contains a great 
deal of verifiable fact, but also, inevitably, 
a certain amount of personal opinion. The 
reader may be adopting an unreasonable 
attitude if he refuses to accept the fact but 
his attitude will be equally unreasonable if 
he passively accepts the opinions without 
first evaluating them on the basis of his 
own opinion 


In her foreword to the book, Nurse 
Margaret C. N. Lamb writes: “The 
book is said to be written for the stu- 
dent nurse, but I should like to com- 
mend it not only to the student nurse 
but to her teachers, be they ward sis- 


ters, clinical instructors, sister tutors, or 
medical men.” In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, McGhie’s book should provide 
an excellent text for the introductory 
course in psychology in many schools 
of nursing, including (1) the rapidly 
developing collegiate, combined BS de- 
gree-RN programs, and (2) the non- 
university-affiliated, 
RN programs of 


hospital-supported 
nursing training. It 
also should be an excellent text for use 
in the growing number of elementary 
courses for psychiatric aids. 


Laterality before 
Literacy 
Carl H. Delacato 


The Treatment and Prevention of 
Reading Problems: The Neuro- 
psychological Approach. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 
Pp. xii + 122. $4.50. 


Reviewed by HENRY P. SMITH 


who is Professor of Education in the 
University of Kansas where he teaches 
educational psychology to undergradu- 
ates and the psychology of reading and 
the learning pracess to graduates, be- 
sides being in churge of the University’s 
Reading Laboratory. With E. V. Dech- 
ant he is publishing this spring a Psy- 
chology of Reading (Prentice-Hall). 


LTHOUGH it carries a large and gen- 
A eral title, this little book deals al- 
most exclusively with the possible rela- 
tionship between mixed laterality and 
special reading disabilities. A basic prem- 
that hemisphere dominance, a 
peculiar human trait, is a last step in 
phylogenetic development and thus is 
most easily affected by damage or by 
arrested development. Specifically, the 
author is concerned with the causes and 
effects of incomplete neurological or- 
ganization (lack of hemisphere domi- 
nance) of which mixed laterality is a 
major symptom. He contends that both 
the prevention and the treatment of 
reading problems require the same ap- 


ise is 


proach—the establishment of hemisphere 
dominance. 

Considerable point is made of the ap- 
parent localization of the tonal facets 
of language in the subdominant hemi- 
sphere of the brain and of the skill 
facets in the dominant hemisphere. The 
author suggests that problems of lan- 
guage development arise from lack of 
imbalance between the subdominant and 
the dominant hemispheres. 

For both prevention and treatment 
the author proposes redirection of the 
child’s behavior so that proper neuro- 
logical organization is encouraged. As a 
preventive measure he tecommends the 
management, from birth, of sleep pat- 
terns, handedness, tonality of speech, 
and other behaviors. When instruction 
in reading fails, such behaviors must be 
managed as a preliminary to further in- 
struction. 

The reader may well conclude that the 
author’s unique points of view could 
more appropriately have been presented 
in a journal article or a small mono- 
graph than in a book. The author does, 
however, use his include a 
number of case reports demonstrating 
his remedial procedures 


space to 


Another pos- 
sible criticism of the argument may be 
that, although the author freely admits 
that data to substantiate his theses are 
lacking, too frequently he obscures his 
lack with a smoke screen of ponder- 
ous terminology which sometimes has 
the aura of medicine-man salesmanship. 
Nevertheless he does employ such data 
as are available to establish the logical 
framework for his assumptions. 
Unfortunately the book's title (and 
generally the discussion) implies that 
the remedial suggestions apply to all 
reading problems or, at 
to all cases of special 
reports, however, make it clear 
that the rather drastic procedures for 
establishing dominance are 


the very least, 
disability. The 
case 


employed 
only when intelligence is adequate and 
all other remedial 
failed. 

Although this author's recommenda- 
tions concerning both prevention and 
treatment are not in harmony with the 
views of leading authorities, anyone in- 
terested in the language area should 
find the book both 
stimulating. 


approaches have 


informative and 
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Fiction Discovering Truth 


Simon O. Lesser 


Fiction and the Unconsctous. Boston: 


$5.00. 


Leo Lowenthal 


Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. xiii 


Literature and the Image of Man: Sociological Studies of the European 
Drama and Novel, 1600-1900. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. 242. 


$4.95. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK WYATT 


Dr. Wyatt is Chief of the Psychological 
Clinic and Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Michigan. In his work 
day he is concerned with theory of per- 
sonality and the technique and teaching 
of psychoanalytic psychotherapy, but 
his avocation is the application of psy- 
chology to the study of literature and 
history. He believes that psychologist 
have been greatly disadvantaged by their 
loss of contact with the humanities and 
especially with literature. They would 
profit greatly if they kept in closer 
touch with the kind of psychologist 
who devotes himself to the comprehen- 
sion of human nature through the me- 
dium of fiction. Not long ago Dr. Wyatt 
reviewed for CP Opler’s Culture, Psy- 
chiatry and Human Values (Aung. 1958, 
5, eer.) 


Eppes well into this century it was 
taken for granted that the most 
comprehensive account of the human 
condition found in literature. 
Obviously, literature works with a great 
variety of 


is to be 
devices and in its scope 
ranges from the trivial to the sublime; 
but there was no doubt that as a whole 
literature offered the most incisive scru- 
tiny of man available to himself. With 
the spread of industrial mass society the 
relationship of literature to the social 
sciences as well as the place and func- 


tion of each has entered upon a passage 
of drastic change: for the social sciences 
are now in the process of taking the 
place of literature as the arbiter of hu- 
man conduct, reversing the original re- 
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lationship after an intermediary period 
of coexistence and partnership. 

This change of attitude is most no- 
table them- 
selves. Since the days when psychology 


within the social sciences 
freely relied on literature for suggestion 
and confirmation, the two have moved 
so far apart that they now discern each 
other only fuzzily, if at all. Literature 
has become uncertain whether it has an 
indigenous role left for itself, and psy- 
chology is not on speaking terms with 
literature. Both—the this 
condition and its consequences for psy- 
make a_ worthwhile 
study in the sociology of ideas. (Cf. S 
Hyman, L. Lowenthal, R. MacLeod, and 
F. Wyatt, The Relationship of the Hu- 


manities to the Social Sciences, Sym- 


reasons for 


chology would 


posium, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1958, to be published.) Psychol- 
ogy also has paid but little attention to 
literature and the other arts as psycho- 
logical problems. Psychoanalysis alone 
in modern psychology has had a regular 
and reciprocal relationship to the arts 
and to literature. It provided the first 
relevant theory of fantasy and put the 
ever-returning themes of narrative art in 
relationship to a universal sequence of 
phases and crises in the development of 
the individual. It is no accident, there- 
fore, that book, to date the 
most detailed and penetrating study of 


Lesser’s 


fiction “insofar as it relates to dynamic 
processes,” is entirely informed by psy- 
choanalysis. 

Simon O. Lesser, the author of Fic- 
tion and the Unconscious, is at present 


staff of the 
Broadcasting Corporation 


on the research National 
The subject 
of his book is the narrative genre of lit- 
erature, the craft of inventing stories 
and of telling tales; or, in discursive 
language, the production of fantasies 
for collective use in accordance with tra- 
ditional codes. Except for some passing 
comparisons, Lesser limits himself to 
the novel, the short story, and drama 
and selects his examples exclusively from 
high literature. His analysis of the re- 
sponse to fiction, of its technique, and 
of the reasons for its psychological ef- 
fects, however, applies mutatis mutandis 
to entertainment and to all 
other fiction as well. However, the pro- 
tective gratification which literature pro- 
vides, 


literature 


may well be restricted to a cer- 
tain labile sensibility which occurs un- 
der certain socioeconomic conditions and 
depends on intelligence and a high level 
of individual differentiation 

This book starts 


sumption that the conscious understand- 


with the basic as- 
ing of fiction is accompanied and vari- 
ously counterpointed by the unconscious 
innuendos of the narrative. They are 
familiar even in disguise since they refer 
to a common stock of affective experi- 
ences which everybody keeps in a force- 
ful, though mostly inaccessible, memory. 
Literature draws its raison d’étre from 


Srwon O. LESSER 





the frustrations of real life. Besides 
offering substitute gratifications under 
conditions which will free their bene- 
ficiary from the hazards of anxiety and 
guilt, literature presents a continuous 
exploration and experimentation in fan- 
tasy. 

“Fiction then provides us with images 
of our emotional problems expressed in 
an idiom of characters and events.” 
Fiction, however, does not only deal 
with the appetites (id) but also with 
the moral (superego) and the 
concrete perceptions and the judicious 
thinking of the reader (ego). “We se- 
cure gratification by repudiating it simul- 
taneously.”’ Form, which Lesser not quite 
justifiably extends to include structure 
and complexity, has three functions: it 
gives pleasure in its own right, it helps 
avoid guilt and anxiety, and it facili- 
tates perception. In other words, it com- 
municates the content of the narrative 
with a maximum of pleasure and a mini- 


tenets 


mum of discomfort. Form is more con- 
cerned with protection from guilt while 
content aims more explicitly to provide 
gratification. The basic qualities of form, 
however, are mastery and control; its 
essential function is to prolong gratifi- 
cation by postponing and retarding it. 

' Lesser’s book has outstanding merits: 
It rests on exacting scholarship and, in 
its knowledge of pertinent psychoana- 
lytic writing, surpasses previous studies 
of this kind. What is more, Lesser shows 
an amazing sensitivity and understand- 
ing for the peculiar quality of psycho- 
analytic inference. If one wishes to use 
psychoanalytic concepts properly, ‘one 
must be able to go back and forth with 
ease between prelogical modes of think- 
ing and data from many different planes 
of rational observation. The misappre- 
hension and misappropriation of psycho- 
analytic concepts, when this rule is 
neglected, has led to endless muddles. 
In this respect Lesser’s deftness in the 
understanding of fantasy sets an exam- 
ple both for literary criticism and for 
psychology. Psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions of literature usually have been 
concerned with the manifestation of in- 
stinctual needs and with the uncovering 
of images derived from the typical crises 
of development. They were consequently 
focused on content and tended to be 
one-sided in their concern with the sub- 


ject matter of the narrative. Lesser’s 
systematic distinction between content 
and form enables him to understand the 
responses to fiction as the effect of 
many artfully interacting events. Fic- 
tion at its best manages to be descrip- 
tive, evocative, discursive, and reflective 
all at once. It calls forth a variety of 
prohibited impulses and escapes inter- 
ference by providing appropriate de- 
fenses against them. It offers indulgence 
as well as expiation, involvement to- 
gether with withdrawal. Lesser does not 
consider each of these functions with 
equal completeness, but he handles them 
all more coherently and consistently 
than has any psychological exploration 
of literature before. His analysis of two 
short stories (one by Howthorne, one 
by Sherwood Anderson) are examples 
of keen understanding and psychological 
subtlety. His book is the rare instance 
of psychological and literary sensibili- 
ties’ enhancing each other. Its best con- 
tribution consists in the degree in which 
it advances the psychological interpreta- 
tion of literature from the paradigm of 
wish-fulfilment and unconscious aim to 
the more inclusive approach of modern 
psychoanalytic ego psychology. 


ye problems of Lesser’s book are 
essentially the reverse of its accomplish- 
ments. He adopts the propositions which 
he needs for his subject without inquiry 
into their highly differential meaning. 
Such is, of course, the basic problem of 
any exclusively ‘applied’ use of psycho- 
analytic concepts—it must operate with- 
out the continuous self-transcendent cor- 
rection of clinical experience. Accepting 
theory in this manner, Lesser commits 
himself also to certain more general 
tenets that are implied in the over- 
all views of psychoanalysis but do not 
necessarily follow from the empirical 
scope of specific propositions. Thus he 
commits himself fully (though perhaps 
without being aware of it) to what I 
should like to call the ‘pathophile slant’ 
of psychoanalysis, the definition of man 
in terms of his liabilities rather than of 
his assets, and in a language of disorder 
rather than of adequacy. His book em- 
phasizes what fiction succeeds in doing 
for our omnipresent frustrations, and 
what it can do against the formidable 
restrictions of which the frustrations are 


the cause. Man's frailty sets the tone 
rather than his creativity, a strange idea 
when one remembers the productive 
vigor which is really the issue among 
these adversities. To be sure, the hedonic 
twist in Lesser’s elementary question- 
what does fiction do for man—seems 
inescapable; nor is it possible to over- 
look the tremendous importance of anx- 
iety, guilt, defense, and the endless repe- 
tition of infantile fantasies in fiction 
and, for that matter, in all other walks 
of life. Lesser, however, comes close to 
presenting literature as if it were pri- 
marily concerned with the gratification 
of repressed wishes and abandoned 
aims; and its chief virtue seems to be 
that it invented a gimmick which will 
protect the reader from guilt while he in- 
dulges himself. ‘Perceptions which might 
arouse anxiety” may not always do so 
unless they have a more specific rela- 
tionship to the reader’s infantile con- 
flicts. In this vein Lesser also stresses 
too much the beneficence of fiction. He 
extolls this point as if Plato’s cantanker- 
ous spirit were looking over his shoulder, 
eager to banish the perpetrators of fic- 
tion from a republic newly fortified by 
stringent principles of mental health. 
Surely, the worth of literature does not 
lie in its contribution to hygiene; yet 
only toward the end of his discourse 
does Lesser speak of the purely positive 
(noncompensatory) aspects of fiction, 
of the “luxury of words,” of the exu- 
berance of fantasy. 

The secret of form—how unconscious 
needs can be expressed without stating 
them explicitly—may in the end lie 
somewhere else—in what form provides, 
not of what it protects. The mysterious 
power of form coincides perhaps with 
its defensive facilities. It rests in the 
concreteness which it lends to any con- 
tent, and in the elementary joy that it 
affords the reader over the so-being of 
the sensory world. Lesser suggests that 
fiction seems to duplicate the ego of 
psychoanalytic theory; and it is hard to 
imagine how it could be otherwise. The 
difference is that the hypothetical ego of 
narrative art does this in a way which 
is more crisp, articulate, transparent, 
autonomous than the ordinary ego man- 
ages to be except for a few enlightened 
moments. The ego of fiction concen- 
trates and unifies life; and it can be 
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more autonomous as it is free from 
the imposition of external circumstances 
and, even more significantly, from the 


inexorable progress of time 


W.. rE Lesser deals with the effects 


of literature on individuals, Lowenthal’s 
and the Image of Man fol- 


lows up the 


Literature 


currents of social change 
from the way writers depict man and 
his world. His scrutiny goes both ways: 
from the literature of an age to its so- 
cial problems, and from the opportuni- 
ties and restraints which characterize it, 
back to literature in which they are re- 
flected 


changes of man’s image as it 


Lowenthal is concerned with the 
is deter- 
mined by the social changes of the last 
three hundred years, from the end of 
the feudal order to the ascendance of 
an industrial mass society at the begin- 
ning of this century. In an introductory 
chapter which is a masterpiece of con- 
cise exposition, he outlines the modern 
age of Western society in the following 


manner: 


The breakdown of the feudal order forced 
back 


gether with anxieties generated by his new 


man to fall upon himself To 


autonomy he sensed a great promise 
At the end of the curve, in our own cen- 
tury, he begins to feel threatened by the 
encroachment of powerful social forces 
from every part of a contracting world 
In Shakespeare’s day man tended to be 
aware of society mainly through face to 
face encounters with others; human bonds 
were felt to be freely assumed. From 
the time of Corneille onward, however, the 
individual irrevo 
Alter 
the problem of adaptation to 


learned to see himself 
cably involved in a social order 

Moliére 

organized became a central theme 
of literature; Goethe and Ibsen were both 
concerned with the price this adaptation 
exacted from the individual. ... If Ibsen 
presents the dilemma of Liberalism, Knut 
Hamsun 


society 


implies its authoritarian resolu 


tion 

The two books discussed here comple- 
ment Both 
point to implications of narrative art 


each other to some extent 


which usually are not consciously per- 
ceived by audience; but, 
while Lesser is engaged in assembling a 
variety of psychological processes deftly 
at work in fiction, Lowenthal aims to 
show how a vast historical development 
can be read from a number of literary 


reader and 
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case studies. 


Works of have 
been examined before as to the image 


literature 


of man emerging from them. Theodore 
Spencer's book on Shakespeare and the 
Nature of Man is a good example. Low- 
enthal’s deal 
with one man or one age but with the 
social development of an epoch. Instead 


text, however, does not 


of the somewhat indecisive sociology of 
belle lettres literary 


criticism, Lowenthal conducts his analy- 


traditional with 
ses in a clearly drawn framework of 
sociological concepts of cast and class, 
of prestige and economic opportunity, of 
work and the freedom of choices. His 
book is an impressive demonstration of 
how much sociology can be gleaned 
from literature while adding a new di- 
mension to the understanding of the 
latter. 

A critical review of Lowenthal’s book 
has to concern itself with the validity 
of his principle, with the presuppositions 
in social and economic history on which 
it is based, and with its approach to the 
individual writer The 
principle is theoretical 
though the 
conclusions of this book may not all be 
equally convincing, as a whole it brings 
home its point with great The 
historical and economic presuppositions 
on which it rests, like all statements 
about large-scale trend and change, have 
the logical status of interpretations, and 
like all interpretation, are liable to be 
countered by somewhat different ones. 


and his work. 
plausible on 


grounds alone, and, even 


force. 


One or the other of these case stud- 
ies will raise questions in the mind of 
the reader. Take the example of the 
three Spaniards: Lope, Calderon, Cer 
The fact that them 


knew what compelled his writing can- 
I 


vantes none of 
not be turned into an argument against 
the validity of attitudes which can now 
be discerned in Like all other 
writers they were bounded by the scope 
Their 
their 


them. 


of their time. 
molded by 


perceptions were 
values 


chosen and their subjects prescribed by 


culture, their 
the society of which they were born and 
by which they were reared. But 
should 


Calderon 


why 
contemporaries like Lope and 
react so differently to the 
same situations when, in addition, they 
experienced life from almost the same 
vantage point? And why 


vantes, a 


should Cer- 
generation than either 
look forward to a new age 
when they looked backwards? Plausibly 


enough, all 


older 
of them, 


three—Lope’s static abso- 


lutism, Calderon’s romanti- 


cism, and Cervantes’ Utopian new man 


regressive 


were representative trends of their 
time. Yet why did one choose this, the 
other one that? Lowenthal extrapolates 
convincingly the social philosophy in- 
herent in The Tempest, but can it be 
substantiated from Aing Lear and Mac- 
beth? We are apparently again here at 
the point where the line of individual 
motives needs to be hitched to the im- 
personal forces of sociology. The reader 
does not question that the writer's vista 
is invisibly affected by them, but he 
would like to know more about the de- 


tails of this interaction. 


ne forces which are recognized here 


to effect social change are preconceived. 


As a procedure this is, of course, open 


to argument. I cannot imagine, however, 
how the difficulty could be avoided. It 
should be hard to find anything in the 
prolixity of literature (as in that of na- 
ture) unless one knew in a general way 
what to look for. Lowenthal is not one 
to hide his preferences. The procedure 
makes Lowenthal controversial, which he 
does not seem to mind; it also makes 
a chapter like the superb study of Knut 
Hamsun encompass a great deal more 
than its immediate subject. 

Between these two books we have the 
most important lines of progress in the 





study of literature as a psychological 
and as a social event. To be sure, lit- 
erature will continue to regard itself as 
the realization of esthetic and stylistic 
norms and as the continued transcend- 
ence and rebirth of a tradition. Social 
scientists, on the other hand, should re- 
vise their bias and take a new look at 
literature. They will quickly see that 
literary criticism, the worldly arm of lit- 
erature, is more than the study of has- 


beens and would-have-beens and more 
than the pedantic unwillingness to for- 
get forgotten authors. Vested in litera- 
ture is no less than the cultivation of 
the images and ideas which make up 
cultural identity. As social scientists we 
cannot afford to overlook the origins of 
literature in individual experience and 
social organization; nor can we dispense 
with the insight which it still holds for 
our queries. 


Anyone for Great Issues? 


C. Wright Mills 


The Sociological Imagination. New 


Pp. 234. $6.00. 
Reviewed by Dw 


Dr. Chapman is Professor of Psychology 
at Vassar College and chairman of its 
Department of Psychology. World War 
II turned him from research in psy- 
chophysics and the perceptual process 
at Harvard to practical social psychol- 
ogy in Program Surveys in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Assessment 
Schools of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. He says he is interested, as is the 
author of this book, in “all of the study 
of man-in-society and of society-around- 
men.” 


“T Is my aim in this book,” says C. 
Wright Mills, 
Columbia University, 


Professor of Soci- 


ology at “to de- 
fine the meaning of the social sciences 
for the cultural tasks of our time. 

Of late the conception of social sciences 
I hold has not been ascendant. My con- 
ception stands opposed to social science 
as a set of bureaucratic techniques which 
inhibit social inquiry by ‘methodological’ 
pretensions, which congest such work by 
obscurantist conceptions, or which trivi- 
alize it by concern with minor prob- 
lems unconnected with publicly relevant 
issues.” 

And what does he see as the cultural 
tasks which science should en- 
gage? They are chiefly those of making 
intelligible to man the real roots of his 
anxious social situation—for the anxiety 


social 
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proceeds from a society that holds out 
few cherished values, that floods itself 
instead with a torrent of technological 
inventions and the unsolved social prob- 
lems which each of them creates, and 
that fosters an increasing sense of per- 
sonal alienation from whatever purposes 
dominate its centers of power—indeed 
leaves its members with the uneasy sus- 
picion that it has no ‘purpose’ connected 
with their deepest capacities for satis- 


faction, but 


the in- 
exorable necessities of its hidden struc- 
ture. 

That very 
large order prevail in our society is be- 
yond doubt. Nor does Mills mistake the 
job of his book as that of documenting 


rather grinds out 


some such troubles of a 


the disorders or of providing a theory 
that would account for them; he has al- 
ready essayed a good deal of that in 
White Collar and in The Power Elite. 
What he wants to make clear is why 
much of contemporary social science— 
most of it, in his opinion—is making 
little impression on men’s view of their 
present condition. After all, Darwinism 
was fertile for some of the ideas of quite 
common men in its time, as were also 
Marxianism and Freudian doctrine. 
The fault he finds not in the sociolo- 
gists’ stars but in themselves that they 
are underlings. They have run away 
from social significance in one or an- 


other of three directions of escape: (1) 
toward some sovereign principle of his- 
tory (Toynbee as the horrid example) 
in which the theory of man is forced 
into a “transhistorical strait-jacket’’; 
(2) toward “Grand Theory” (Parsons 
as archdevil), which is the effort to erect 
a systematic theory of man and society 
but which becomes “principally con- 
cerned with the splitting and endless 
rearrangement of concepts 
together intelligible . . 
arid formalism . drunk on syntax, 
blind to semantics’; or (3) “Abstracted 
Empiricism” (Lazarsfeld here as Mephi- 
stopheles), in which the social scientist 
rides forth on his methodological hobby 
to count outhouses or opinions in the 
faith that “such studies are by their na- 
ture capable of being ‘units’ which at 
some point in the future can be ‘added 
up’ or ‘fitted together’ to ‘build up’ 
a reliable and verified image of some 
whole.” 

The antidote that Mills prescribes is 
the title concept, sociological imagina- 
tion. This turns out to be a number of 
things, but high among them are sensi- 
tivity to the great issues of society, a 


. not al- 
. an elaborate and 


strong sense of historical perspective, 
constant movement back and forth be- 
tween imaginative theory and hard ob- 
servation (and the Odysseus-like stamina 
to resist fatal fascination with either), 
the roving scholarship that is indifferent 
to that segregation among the social sci- 
ences which is enforced by academic 
zoning and the ethos of the PhD, and 
in the end, literacy enough to send what 
one has found out beyond one’s profes- 
sional audience to a public to whom also 
it should matter. 


g ome is much else between the cov- 
but that is the backbone of this 
provocative book—importantly provoca- 
tive, I think, in spite of its irritating 


ers, 


excesses. The excesses are conspicuous 
enough. The chapters attacking “Grand 
Theory” and “Abstracted Empiricism” 
exemplify the spectacular kind of one- 
sided fight that a pungent and pas- 
sionate writer can readily wage with a 
few out-of-context paragraphs from so 
muscle-bound a stylist as Parsons or 
with selected remarks of Lazarsfeld on 
inductive statistical analysis. The oppo- 
nent in this sort of duel is never very 
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real, and the verbal sword is as likely 
to chop straw as to draw blood. Surely 
not all large theory is empty formalism 
(we know how to state the logical con- 
ditions under which it is or isn’t), nor 
does a vocabulary of technical concepts 
that sounds funny at the bottom of a 
column of The New Yorker necessarily 
serve only obscurantism (it can be cru- 
cial in saving a science from the paraly- 
sis of ambiguity) 

But, if the reader can endure a few 
such burns from fireworks as the price 
of admission to hear an alert and scepti- 
cal mind engage some important ideas, 
For Mills’ 
cept of the sociological imagination is 


he will be rewarded. con- 
hardly other than the concept of the so- 
cial scientist as a fully developed hu- 
man being whose maturity is enhanced 
not distracted, by his professional skills. 
Somewhat differently put, but equally 
compelling, it is the notion of the citi- 
zen-scientist as a bearer of political re- 
sponsibility in the broadest sense of 
political. 

This is not a new idea; it has been 
said in several ways, among them the 
thesis of Lynd’s Knowledge for What 
and the collective purposes of the So- 
ciety for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues. But there is much reason 
for thinking that the idea can stand 
forceful repetition and development. It 
is among Mills’ most credible observa- 
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tions that in a society academically full 
there is still so little 
that adds up to a really radical definition 
of the problems which that society in- 
creasingly confronts 


of social scientists, 


either in 
the sense of theoretically deeply rooted 


radical 


or in the sense of shaking men irrever- 
sibly loose from the prevailing popular 
concepts 

This is not to say that the sole task 
of the social sciences is to concentrate 
on means for salvation. That would be 
nonsense. The intrinsic task of the so- 
is to under- 
stand what makes the Big Thing tick, 
and in this enterprise many problems 
are dictated by theoretical models that 
have to be tested. But it is also true 
that such understanding is the solidly 
hopeful way toward defining the great 
issues for what they are, and not, by 
default 


cial sciences, as of others, 


for what they are defined to be 
by the convenience of the official image- 
makers. Thus there remains beyond the 
inner enterprise of social science a job 
at which social scientists ought to be 
better others, and one 
which a civilization capable of handling 
itself needs to have done. Mills comes 


than are most 


perilously close to equating this job with 
all that is respectable in social science; 
and, if he means this, I think him inso- 
far wrong. But he sees clearly that the 
defining of man’s present condition will 
not likely get done by generals, indus- 
trialists, nor the man on the street—and 
certainly not by any social scientist who 
entertains less than a full-blooded social 
imagination. If all this has been said be- 
fore, Mills can still take credit for hav- 
ing repeated it with extraordinary vigor 
and conviction. 


Does science leave no mystery? On the 
contrary, it proclaims mystery where others 
profess knowledge. There is mystery enough 
in the sensation and its ca- 
pacity for containing little 
of consciousness which project their own 
products, of order and law and reason, 
into an unknown and unknowable world 
There is mystery enough here, only let us 
clearly distinguish it from ignorance within 
the field of possible knowledge. The one i 
impenetrable, the other we are daily sub- 
duing. 


universe of 


those corners 


—KarL PEARSON 
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Reviewed by Tuomas F. A. PLaut 
who is an enthusiastic PhD from the 
Department of Social Relations at Har- 
vard University, having been trained as 
a clinical psychologist and now finding 
usefulness in the application of social 
to the advancement of commu- 
nity mental health. He is Research Fel- 
low in the Family Guidance 
the Harvard School of Public Health, 
Staff Member of the Training Program 
Mental Health in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and a 
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SCIENCE 


Center of 


in Community 


E GARTLY JAco, who recently moved 
e from Texas to Cleveland to be- 
Visiting 


come Professor of 
Sociology at Western Reserve Univer- 


sity, is one of an increasing number of 


Associate 


social scientists working in medicine and 
public health. His primary purpose in 
editing this book of readings is to bring 
together a representative group of writ- 
ings from the field of 
medicine and behavioral science. Most 


of the contributors are behavioral scien- 


new combined 


tists, but one-sixth are physicians. In- 
cluded among the selections are the fol- 
lowing: studies in the social epidemiol- 
ogy of illness, theoretical analyses of 
the place of health and illness in the 
American value system, several papers 
on the ‘socialization process’ of medical 
students and young doctors, studies of 
the role of marginal medical practition- 
ers, discussion of cultural components 
in response to pain, and observations 
on role relations and teamwork in the 
hospital operating room. Of the fifty- 
five chapters, twenty 
previously published. 


have not been 


Most psychologists are aware of the 
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and expectation on the substance of the chapter. 


@ Each chapter contains two or more boxed inserts (a half page or longer) which report 
specific research or particularize general points made in the text. 


@ Kach chapter has a series of summary statements for ready review. 
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impact of the social sciences on research 
in psychiatry. (Articles in the fields of 
social psychiatry and mental health gen- 
erally have not been included in this 
sourcebook.) The participation of soci- 
ologists, social anthropologists and so- 
cial psychologists in medicine and pub- 
lic health is, however, a newer and less 
salient development. Increasingly have 
medical schools added social scientists 
to their faculties. Medical sociology is a 
rapidly expanding area—with its own 
professional suborganization and publi- 
cations. Recently, too, social scientists 
have begun to work closely with profes- 
sionals in public health. An anthropolo- 
gist trained in public health works full 
time with the American Public Health 
Association, others are employed by offi- 
cial and voluntary health agencies. A se- 
ries of community case studies in public 
health (Benjamin D. Paul, ed., Health, 
Culture, and Community, 1955) is being 
used in several schools of public health. 
Teachers and _ research 
workers in the health fields are asking 
more and more the advice and seeking 


practitioners 


the cooperation of behavioral scientists. 
In addition, sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists find that public health and medi- 
cine present unusual opportunities for 
the development and testing of theo- 
retical schemas. 

Among the most stimulating articles 
in this volume are those of the sociolo- 
gist Talcott Parsons and his students, 
but they will not be easy reading for 
many psychologists. One such theoreti- 
cal article discusses the extent to which 
the role of and the na- 
medical 


the patient 
ture and organization of care 
are determined by particular aspects of 
the social structure and values of our 


American society. An interview-study, 


reported by scientists at 
Michigan State University (John and 
Ruth that the suc- 
cessful ‘organization man,’ even at the 
most stressful levels of 


two social 


Useem), suggests 
management, 
has greater resources for coping with 
the stresses in his life than some con- 
temporary authors would have us _ be- 
lieve. Several chapters discuss patients’ 
resentment of the emphasis on technical 
medicine without equal emphasis on hu- 
man relationships. This finding poses a 
challenge to our society which is mov- 
ing away from reliance on the family 
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physician and is experimenting with 
various forms of tax-supported and gov- 
ernment-sponsored medicine. 

Only one of the articles in the book 
appeared before World War II; over 


three-quarters are less than five years 


old. Clearly the responsibility of the be- 


havioral scientist in medicine has _ in- 
creased greatly in recent years, nor does 
this sourcebook do justice to the broad 
range of investigation and speculation 


of this new interdisciplinary field. 


Refractions of a Soviet Psychologist 


Sergei Leonidovich Rubinshtein 


Bytié i Soznanie (Being and Consciousness). Moscow: USSR Academy 
of Sciences Publishing House, 1957. Pp. 328. 14 rub. 60 kop. 


Reviewed by Ivan D. Lonpon 


Dr. London is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Brooklyn College. He has 
long been concerned with understanding 
the social and scientific problems of the 
Soviet Union. He has been a member of 
Harvard’s Russian Research Center, and 
was at one time a research administra- 
tor of the Harvard Project on the So- 
viet Social System. He has spoken with 
hundreds of ex-Soviet citizens. He ab- 
stracts Russian psychological literature 
for Psychological Abstracts. 


— habit in psychology is to 


eschew an essential preoccupation 
with matters deemed within the province 
of philosophy and to proceed with the 
business of the discipline. Only in times 
of perceived ‘crisis’ is one likely to en- 
counter philosophical stock-taking among 
psychologists, after which we sometimes 
discover a new school has been founded. 
Ordinarily we tend to be suspicious of 
the philosophizing psychologist and be- 
grudge him any useful role. 

In the Soviet Union the situation is 
somewhat different. While in practice 
most psychologists there ply their sev- 
eral courses without steady philosophical 
reference, in etheory they are expected 
to map their way by a general Marxism- 
Leninism—a body of thought which not 
only lacks specific guide lines for the 
development of psychology as a science, 
but also reflects the vagaries of current 
fashions of concrete interpretation. It is 
not difficult to see that this creates a 
problem for the Soviet psychologist, for, 
whatever may be his private opinions 


about the whole business, he is expected 
to be properly alert to philosophical 
called 


upon, to have something appropriate to 


issues and implications and, if 


say about them in the public forum. 
For these reasons one can understand 
the considerable interest and acclaim ac- 
corded S. L. Rubinshtein’s philosophical 
book on psychology in the Soviet Un- 
book 
which, along with the inevitable spe- 


ion, Being and Consciousness—a 


cifics, deals with certain general prob- 
lems that are more or less uniformly 
viewed as fundamental to a psychologi- 
cal science. 


V nc. we may ask, are these prob- 


lems as they are seen by Rubinshtein, 
the first representative of Soviet psy- 
chology to be elected corresponding 
member of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences and among its present leaders? 
The first problem is that of a dialecti- 
cal materialist understanding of psychic 
determinism. that be man- 
aged? Says Rubinshtein, (1) by aban- 
doning a mechanistic determinism which, 
skipping the intermediate, directly re- 


How can 


with effected re- 
sponse; (2) by utilizing Lenin’s theory 
of reflection wherein (a) 


lates outer causation 


the brain is 
viewed as a “reflecting organ, reflecting 
an objectively existent external reality,” 
and (b) the psyche, resident in the 
brain, is viewed as presenting an ideal 
copy of a reflected material world; (3) 
by introducing into the reflective process 
refraction within the domain of the in- 


termediate, which means (a) that the 





“inner conditions” of an individual nec- 
essarily modify through interaction what 
is set off within him by outer causation 
and (b) that, accordingly, the result is 
a mediated and individualized reflection 
of objective reality, rather than one in 
simple correspondence with the mate- 
rial world; and, lastly, (4) by testing 
the adequacy of this reflection and 
thereby perfecting it through the exer- 
cise of “consciousness and action” which 
are always in “mutual interpenetration 
and interconnection.”” Psychic determin- 
ism will then guarantee the faithful re- 
flection of that external reality which 
supplies the stimuli for an intrapersonal 
refractive reflection of it. This is psychic 
determinism  dialectico-materialistically 
comprehended! 

The relation of the ideal and the ma- 
terial constitutes another problem whose 
clarification for Rubinshtein is an urgent 
necessity. The very subtitle of his book 
indicates this: On the Place of the Psy- 
chic in the All-Embracing Interconnec- 
tion of the Phenomena of the Material 
World. Where to seek this clarification? 
Says Rubinshtein, in the view that the 
psychic, as an ideal reflection of a ma- 
terial world, is for this very reason part 
of the material world. This statement 
however, that the psy- 
chic is of material stuff, since—accord- 
ing to Rubinshtein—to think so is to 
take an erroneous step in the direction 


does not mean 


of confusedly merging materialism with 
idealism. Furthermore, Lenin also warned 
against this danger. 

To Rubinshtein’s way of thinking, the 
problem of the ideal and the material is 
further clarified by considering the prob- 
lem of the relation of the subjective and 
the objective. Here, Rubinshtein feels 
it necessary to introduce two levels of 
viewing the material world. One level is 
the “ontological,” embracing the aspect 
of being; the other is “gnosiological,” 
embracing the aspect of knowing. In the 
ontological aspect the psychic may be 
thought of as material in that it cannot 
be separated from the physiological, be- 
ing based on it but not, however, re- 
ducible to it; on the other hand, in its 
gnosiological aspect, the psychic is ideal 
in that it must be viewed as reflecting 
a material world through the uncondi- 
tioned and conditioned reflex activity of 
a material organ—the brain. The former 


relates, accordingly, to the objective as- 
pects of the psychic; the latter to the 
subjective. One should not, therefore, 
put the objective and the subjective in 
opposition and attempt to reduce the 
psychic to the physiological, but recog- 
nize that both form part of the mate- 
rial world. Thus, “the proper way to- 
ward overcoming [the errors of | subjec- 
tivism lies not in the denial, but in a 
correct understanding of the subjective 
as a form of manifestation of the ob- 
jective”! 


ge reviewer fears that by this time 
he must surely have lost his reader, who 
has not been reared in Marxist language 
and tradition, for Rubinshtein’s book is 
essentially a tour de force in dialectical 
writing. Its esoteric syllogisms and sub- 
terranean lines of logic leave one be- 
wildered. Nor is the Western 
likely to comprehend such elaborately 
argued absurdities 


reader 


as the view that so- 
cial psychology must necessarily remain 
a reactionary pseudo-science (“a psy- 
chologized sociology”), that Freudianism 
had good with 
catholic Thomism (which is said to ex- 


reason to join forces 
ert a considerable influence in American 
psychology), and that only a failure to 
appreciate the significance of the Pav- 
lovian concepts of excitation and inhi- 
bition had led Soviet psychology to ig- 
nore the reality and proper role of the 
unconscious in the psychic life. 
Rubinshtein’s book has been acclaimed 
in the Soviet Union as a “great contri- 
bution to Soviet 


psychology” and a 


“great step forward,” though reserva- 
tions in Soviet psychological circles are 
many and sharply expressed. Yet the 
Westerner is tempted to question how 
seriously such writing is actually taken, 
after the usual praises have been sung, 
and to ask what its effect will be on the 
new generation of psychologists being 
reared. Rubinshtein recently celebrated 
his 70th birthday and represents a gen- 
eration still in the psychological saddle 
but on the way out. The reviewer haz- 
ards a confident guess that the new gen- 
eration of Soviet psychologists will re- 
gard such writing as Rubinshtein’s as 
among the fashionable relics of an era 
no longer theirs. 


Some Problems 
Not Sexual 


Dorothy Walter Baruch 


New Ways in Sex Education: A 
Guide for Parents and Teachers. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
Pp. xvi + 256. $4.75. 


Reviewed by RALPH H. OJEMANN 


who is Professor of 


Psychology and 
Parent Education in the Child Welfare 
Research Station in the State University 


of Iowa, where he has been for the past 
thirty years. He is author of various 
studies on the personality adjustment of 
children and is at present directing a re- 
search program in preventive psychiatry 
for children. 


pete BARUCH is well known to 
parents and teachers and students 
of child development for her New Ways 
in Discipline, One Little Boy, How to 
Live with Your Teen-Ager. 

This book is designed to assist par- 
ents and teachers in guiding the sex edu- 
cation of children. The first three parts 
consist of discussions of the process of 
sexual-emotional development, the prob- 
lems encountered, and suggestions for 
meeting them. The fourth part presents 
a series of eight illustrated stories and 
discussions that may be used as “mod- 
els” in developing guidance experiences 
for the child 

The author clearly and skillfully rec- 
ognizes that the development of sex ad- 
justment is much more. than a matter of 
providing information about sex. Most 
of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of attitudes, fears, worries, conflicts, and 
related feelings; how they may arise and 
how they may be changed 

The process by which the early ex- 
periences of the child, including his 
fantasies, may give rise to fears or to 
positive feelings depending upon circum- 
stances is described in considerable de- 
tail. Numerous examples are supplied to 
show how the residue of the early ex- 
periences has, in particular cases, af- 
fected vitally the later sex behavior and 
how difficult it may be to change many 
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of the emotional patterns once they are 
established. The possibility of develop- 
ing fears of not being normal, of worry- 
ing over differences in anatomy, of be- 
ing plagued with strong feelings of ri- 
valry toward the parent of the opposite 
sex—these and many more of the mani- 
fold reactions that the human organism 
can develop in relation to sex feelings 
and experiences are illustrated by inter- 
esting accounts taken from home and 
school environments. 

Another characteristic of the discus- 
sion that is of much interest to anyone 
vitally concerned with the education of 
parents and teachers is found in the 
summary statements that appear at fre- 
quent intervals. For example, after pre- 
senting a number of illustrations show- 
ing how children may express their con- 
cerns about sex, there is set off in bold- 
face type, “Children ask about sex in 
more ways than with words.” Following 
a discussion of the daily husband-wife 
adjustments there appears: “Seeing par- 
ents get back together again after brief 
differings is healthy sex education,” and 
“Conflict outspokenly met and handled 
lets the child pick up the great and 
good truth that loving can be sturdy 
enough to withstand the flurries that 
inevitably come into any human rela- 
tionship.” 


yo strength of the book appears to 
lie in its recognition and description of 
the variety of reactions which the grow- 
ing child may develop in his psycho- 
sexual development. These reactions in- 
clude many kinds of conflicts, 
rivalries, as well as positive and satis- 
fying reactions, a wide variety that is 
illustrated by simply and interestingly 
written accounts of children in action. 
The accounts are replete with conver- 
sation couched in the words and sen- 
tences characteristic of the child at his 
several stages of development. 

Perhaps the book should be read and 
used with three questions in mind. 

(1) Many of the fears and conflicts 
which the author describes may not 
have grown out of affectional experi- 
ences only. For example, Joanne, of 
preschool age, shows “greedy” behavior 
which is resolved by “you can have as 
many hugs as you want.” The concerns 
as to inadequacyswhich young children 


fears, 
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often experience in comparing “body 
appearances” are presented as related 
primarily to sex experiences, but feel- 
ings of inadequacy may be developed 
by experiences in ordinary daily work 
and play and their expression in the 
form of worry about “being different” 
or ‘not having a penis’ may be only one 
manifestation of a fundamental 
problem. The possibility of experiences 


more 


in daily work and play producing feel- 
ings of inadequacy and of the mani- 
festation of these several 
areas, of which the sexual is only one, 
is not emphasized. Many of the wor- 
ries about sex may be symptoms of gen- 
eral personality adjustment. 


feelings in 


(2) If the reader is to learn prin- 
ciples which can be applied to whatever 
situation he meets, it would have been 
helpful if the author had taken the gen- 
eralizations developed in the course of 
the discussion and shown how they can 
be applied in organizing a guidance pro- 
gram for a given child. As the author 
points out, the reactions of children in 
the sexual realm differ widely. One child 
may develop a fear of being different 
from the opposite sex, another may de- 
velop pride in his or her body. One 
child (young) may develop the idea 
that mother’s menstruation is the result 
of “Mother was once a bad little boy 
and had it [penis] cut off. She still 
bleeds now and then.” Another may ac- 
quire a simplified but fairly accurate 
idea. An important part of any pro- 
gram of sex guidance is the determina- 
tion of the level of development a par- 
ticular child has reached—what worries 
or concerns or ideas he has developed— 
and how the principles of guidance can 
be applied in that case. 

(3) The limitations of our knowledge 
as to how to identify feelings, what their 
sources may be and what the effects may 
be of specified guidance procedures are 
not brought out in this discussion. In- 
terpreting behavior in the sexual sphere 
is as difficult as it is in other areas of 
activity. A guidance program for the 
child requires that the parent and 
teacher think their way through several 
probable interpretations, that they learn 
to observe the effects of procedures 
which they may initiate, and that they 
be ready to modify them as the results 
appear. 


The numerous examples which this 
book supplies illustrate what reactions 
have been observed in children and 
what procedures have been tried—a 
very helpful aid to both the parent and 
the teacher. 


Psychiatrist’s 


Cornucopia 


Leopold Bellak (Ed.), with the col- 
laboration of Paul K. Benedict 


Schizophrenia: A Review of the 
Syndrome. New York: Logos 
Press, 1958. Pp. xx + 1010. $14.75. 


Reviewed by BERNARD SAPER 


who is Director of Psychological Serv- 
ices for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, where nearly 
150 psychologists are employed in a 
variety of 50 facilities serving over 
150,000 hapless human beings. He is a 
Diplomate in Clinical Psychology with 
an appropriate history in a Texas hos- 
pital and the Counseling 
Northwestern University. 


Center at 


apne BELLAK is a psychiatrist who 
appears to have dedicated himself 
to the mission of collecting and sys- 
tematizing all that has been 
schizophrenia. This mission could be 
handled with some ease a decade ago, 
when he reviewed 3.000 pertinent pub- 
lications appearing between 1936 and 
1946, and tucked them neatly into a 
logically organized but generally unex- 
citing volume, Dementia Praecox. In 
the succeeding decade, however, so 
much had happened and so much had 
been said, that in order to accomplish 
his task he has had to garner the ener- 
gies of 25 relatively prominent workers 
in schizophrenia. The present volume 
covers the period from 1946 to 1956, is 
twice as long as the first, contains nearly 
as many chapters (18), 
4.479 bibliographical items. 
By and large the book serves ade- 
quately its explicit purpose of covering 
the relevant literature on this currently 
pluralized, sprawling, and ambiguous syn- 


said on 


and reviews 








drome. It is thorough and reasonably 
complete. The chapters fit well into the 
logical format developed for the first 
volume, except that an important and 
obligatory chapter on prevention has 
been omitted “because of a dearth of 
relevant literature.” All the authors 
seem to be sufficiently knowledgeable in 
the topics of their respective chapters. 
The index is highly serviceable (al- 
though the bibliography, organized by 
chapters at the end of the book, is not). 

On the other hand, this is an exhaust- 
ing book of very uneven quality. Chap- 
ters are loosely, if at all, integrated with 
each other. Never is the first chapter 
on “a unified theory” of schizophrenia, 
written by Bellak, mentioned by the 
other authors when they discuss the 
theoretical aspects of schizophrenia 
Nor are relevant data from other chap- 
ters alluded to when it would seem to 
be appropriate. 

While individual styles of presenta- 
tion are to be expected, and even toler- 
ated, the variations are great and fre- 
quently disquieting. Some chapters are 
encyclopedic and superficial. cataloguing 
uncritically and tediously the numerous 
publications on the particular topic, and 
concluding inevitably on a note of pes- 
simism and discouragement (e.g., Eti- 
ology, Pathogenesis and Pathology; 
Diagnosis and Symptomatology). Some 
chapters move gingerly into the welter 
of contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
confusions reflected by the fast-grow- 
ing body of literature and emerge with 
fairly acceptable reconciliations and in- 
dications of selected major develop- 
ments. For example, the chapter, Physio- 
logical Studies, is exceptionally thorough 
and thoughtfully organized and points 
up hopeful studies and new trends (like 
the account of the chemical serotonin 
which appears promising in the investi- 
gation of the possible neurophysiological 
mechanism in the causation of schizo- 
phrenia ). Showing similar evaluative effi- 
ciency and perhaps even greater organi- 
zational tightness is the chapter on Psy- 
chological Studies. 


ee first chapter is a restate- 
ment of his theoretical position that the 
ego is the crucial “final common path- 
way” between the multiple causes of the 
schizophrenias and the actual expres- 


sion of symptoms. Presumably the justi- 
fication for including this chapter in the 
volume is that it deals with ego dis- 
turbance as a core concept in schizo- 
phrenia, and it seems implicitly to pro- 
vide a framework for the book’s exten- 
sive review of the complex, broad, and 
variegated data important in under- 
standing this psychosis. Nevertheless, in 
contrast to the ‘review’ character of the 
rest of the book, this discussion is a 
partisan statement that derives its dubi- 
ous stature as a theory through the fa- 
miliar device of leaning on plausible 
speculations and the seemingly profound 
conceptualizations of authorities rather 
than on replicable empirical proof or 
crucial research evidence. There is no 
doubt of Bellak’s erudition and his con- 
versance with psychoanalysis, psychi- 
atry, and clinical psychology; yet, after 
reading his chapter as well as the two 
unimpressive chapters on psychoanaly- 
sis and on psychotherapy which he co- 
authored, this reader found himse!f 
thinking: So what? 

Among the nuggets of fool’s gold to 
be found in this volume, there are a 
few that come close to being real. Two 
chapters—on sociocultural factors and 
on special aspects—are informative and 
stimulating if not definitive. They fur- 
nish balance and breadth to the rest of 
the book and are well written. Probably 
the most provocative chapter is Child- 
hood Schizoprenia and Allied Conditions 
Only five pages long in the original vol- 
ume, the present one consists of 138 
pages, reflecting not merely the current 
acceptance of the existence of such a 
condition but also the growing impor- 
tance of this syndrome as a problem 
for serious study. It is more than a 
mere annotating and abstracting job. It 
is a thorough and highly critical assess- 
ment of current information and trends 

All in all, this book becomes recom- 
mended reading, if only because it as- 
sembles under one cover much of the 
writing on schizophrenia and furnishes 
a cornucopia of leads and suggestions 
for further exploration and research. 
Although it is difficult to determine the 
type and professional sophistication of 
the reader for whom it is intended, 
nevertheless it ought to interest just 
about anybody who finds the title is 
meaningful. 
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The Unconscious 


Rediscovered 


Edward S. Tauber and Maurice R. 
Green 


Prelogical Experience: An Inquiry 
into Dreams and other Creative 
Processes. New York: Basic Books, 
1959. Pp: xi + 196. $3;75. 

Reviewed by REUBEN FINE 

who, with a PhD from the University 

of Southern California a little over ten 

years ago, has been practicing psycho- 
analysis in New York City and teach- 
ing this subject in Brooklyn College and 

City College. He_is in the Na- 

tional Psychological Association for Psy- 

choanalysis, an association of nonmedi- 
cal analysts organized by Theodor Reik. 

And he is the other proper things—a 

Diplomate in Clinical 

Fellow of the Society for Projective 


active 


Psychology, a 
Techniques. He is writing two books, 
one on Freud, the other on better tech- 
niques in psychotherapy. 


ye authors of this book are promi- 
nent representatives of a Sullivan- 
ian, neo-Freudian point of view in psy- 
choanalysis. Dr. Tauber is Chairman of 
the Faculty of the William Alanson 
White Institute in New York, and 
Clinical Professor of Psychology in the 
Graduate School at New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Green is likewise a member of 
the faculty of the White Institute. 

Their general thesis is that prelogical 
processes are inherent in man and of 
far greater significance than previously 
thought. The consistent use of these 
prelogical experiences leads to what they 
call a new approach to psychotherapy 
or, more precisely, they say, an argu- 
ment for the use of tech- 
niques. In their 
thesis, they cite experimental- 
clinical studies, a number of their own 
clinical observations and the opinions 
of several philosophers who agree that 
there is more to life than barren reason. 

The book can be considered from two 
angles: its contributions to theory and 
to therapy. 


some new 
document 


some 


order to 
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In re theory, we note that 
prelogical experience is nowhere defined. 
At various points the authors include: 


dreaming 


must 


daydreaming, 
perception, symbolism, creative -inspira- 
tion, hunches, analogies, metaphors, in- 
tuitions, guessing, and spontaneity. A 
most formidable assembly! 

Evidently, the authors wish to stress 
unconscious processes, and it is pri- 
marily their anti-Freudian bias which 
prevents them from 
more consistently. For instance, on page 
19 they state that Kubie has presented 
views concerning symbolizing processes 


using the term 


which are essentially in agreement with 
theirs. Now Kubie’s views are concep- 


tualized in terms of the unconscious, 
conscious, but the 
that this ter- 
minology stems from Freud. That the 
unconscious is of 


preconscious, and 


reader is not informed 
great importance is 
certainly no novel thesis. 

Most interest will be attached to the 
authors’ therapeutic suggestions, which 
refer mainly to counter-transference and 
rest upon the belief that the freer use 
of the analyst’s associations will over- 
much of the that is 
otherwise found in therapy. About this 
matter some comments are appropriate. 

In the case illustrations the authors 
stress the importance of moments of 
insight. Important though these events 
may be at times, still they do not get 
at the heart of the therapeutic process, 
the consistent working through of all 
the patient’s reactions. 

Then again, when the analyst tells the 
patient his own dream, the patient is 


come stagnation 


at a disadvantage. He is given no asso- 
ciations and he cannot interpret dreams 
anyhow. That quite wild interpretations 
could result can readily be seen. 

Much more than passing mention 
should have been given by the authors 
to the major objection that intrusion of 
the analyst’s dreams and feelings un- 
duly colors the transference. 

Some of the 
transference 


reactions of counter- 
striking that one 
wonders about their inclusion. E.g., in 
Illustration V the case of a woman is 
cited who after several years of analysis 
unexpectedly announced one day that 
she had been offered an excellent posi- 
tion in a distant city, which she would 
probably accept. Dr. Tauber says: “Re- 


are so 


extrasensory 


alizing that this would mean the end of 
the analysis, I became sad; some tears 
came to my eyes. She reacted to this 
with quiet Indeed! One 
would expect any patient to be more 
than baffled if the notice of leaving the 
analysis evoked tears in the analyst. 

It is regrettable that the authors give 
such an inaccurate rendition of Freud’s 
views. E.g., “In Freud’s theory the neu- 
rophysiologic unit, the nerve cell, is 
taken as the conceptual model for hu- 
man behavior” (p. 7). This statement is 
simply wrong. Freud saw his system as 
a psychology with an unknown physio- 
logical basis and maintained this posi- 
tion all through his life, as Jones among 
others has shown. 


bafflement.”’ 


Equally inaccurate is the statement: 
“Freud’s basic conception of the process 
of therapy was rooted in the idea that 
it is the patient who cures himself” (p 
113). Freud’s basic tool in therapy, as 
his papers on technique show (Collected 
Papers, Vol. 11), was the correct uti- 
lization and interpretation of transfer- 
ence and resistance. The passivity of 
the analyst served the function of fa- 
cilitating the appearance of the mani- 
festations of transference. Passivity is 
not, as the authors imply, an absolute 
prescription or an end in itself. 

For both psychoanalysts and psycholo- 
gists the broader question must be raised 
of how we are to present and evaluate 
any new technique. The authoritarian 
attitude adopted in this book, that a 
technique succeeds while other methods 
fail, is scarcely likely to impress any 
but the most credulous. Gross statistics 
generally find a variety of techniques 
equally efficacious. 

In the July 1959 issue of the Journal 
of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation Dr. A. Z. Pfeffer 
procedure now under investigation at 
the New York Psychoanalytic Institute 
which involves a careful follow-up study 


describes a 


of individually terminated cases. In the 
reviewer's opinion, such an approach 
seems far more useful than anything 
that has tried before. The 
suggestions of Drs. Tauber and Green 
can only be properly evaluated after 
they have completed enough cases with 
it, carefully examined the total history of 
the analyses, and compared them with 
cases handled by alternative methods. 


ever been 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


The State of an Art? 
Eugene Galanter (Ed.) 


Automatic Teaching: The State of 
the Art. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. Pp. viii + 198. $3.25. 
Reviewed by Ernst Z. ROTHKOPF 

Not long after getting his PhD in ex- 

perimental psychology at the University 

of Connecticut, Dr. Rothkopf became 
intrigued (circa 1955) with the poten- 
tialities that teaching machines seemed 
to afford for symbiotic interaction be- 
tween theory-oriented research and the 
practical problems of human learning 

The work that he initiated subsequently 

at the Air Force Personnel Training and 

Research the light of this 

revelation could have considerably fur- 

ther advanced the “State of the Art,” 
reportable in the book he here reviews, 
had it not been for the untimely demise 
of that organization. Nevertheless Roth- 
kopf continued his work on a more 
limited basis at Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute. In 1958 he moved to the Bell 

Telephone Laboratories, where his cur- 

rent experimentation in trying to wed 

learning theory and psychophysics is 
calculated to contribute to the future 
state of the automated-teaching art via 

a theory of human identification learning. 


Center in 


igen shimmering promise of auto- 


mated instruction has set many 
very able imaginations to prancing. Psy- 
chological reformers see revolutionary 
improvements in the quality of educa- 
tion. Potential psychological entrepre- 
neurs shudder deliciously as they think 
of their bank accounts growing with the 
introduction of their machines and pro- 
grams to the untutored masses of the 
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world, and psychological imperialists 
dream of prides of young PhDs work- 
ing under their banners in Manhattan 
Projects of automated instruction. Not 
least among these visions is that of the 
psychological investigators who, feeling 
pangs about the practical relevance of 
their work gnawing at their entrails, see 
in this technology the specific which will 
worm them of their guilt. 
Unfortunately,, prancing imaginations 
are not enough to produce working pro- 
grams, working machines, and solid con- 
tributions to the rational and empirical 
foundations on which a useful instruc- 
tional technology could rest. As a con- 
sequence the development of teaching 
machines or programs during the last 
five years has been marked by abortive, 
short-lived efforts, and a rash of glib 
prescriptions for the conduct of auto- 
mated instruction. 
the present 


An appreciation of 
realities of automated in- 
struction comes to us from what is not 
in the book that is being reviewed here. 
This book is a grab-bag collection of 16 
papers that resulted from the 1958 Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania conference on 
automatic instruction, sponsored by the 
Air Force’s Office of Scientific Research 
The reader will look in vain for well- 
documented descriptions of experience 
in the development and use of experi- 
mental instructional programs or for re- 
ports of experiments which deal directly 
with the problems of teaching machines 
Instead he is given brief descriptions or 
illustrations of techniques, reviews of 
related experimentation or 
speculations 


problems, 
prescriptions ) 
about programming strategies, and sev- 


(and, yes, 
eral discussions of general methodologi- 
cal questions. 

The results of the undertaking are, in 
general, dissatisfying. Several articles 
are so severely truncated that they re- 
semble abstracts more than mature con- 


tributions to a book that is addressed 
to a scientific community. It is the re- 
viewer's understanding that in some in- 
stances this brevity resulted from the 
fact that several of the papers were 
actually materials that had been sub- 
mitted for planning purposes, or ‘hand- 
outs’ that had been used during the con- 
ference. These briefs were printed, al- 
though several authors did not feel that 
their full symposium contributions were 
suitable for wide publication. Some of 
the other, longer articles, on the other 
hand, are marked by painfully small 
‘ideas-to-words’ Several of the 
rather 


ratios. 
elaborate 
which are not 
advertised as such. The editor has taken 
cognizance of the tentative nature of 
much of this material, at least to some 
extent, by saying that the book’s ob- 
jective is to aid the researcher “‘in iso- 
lating parameters for study and to pro- 
vide him with the currently available 
information in this field.’ The relative 
youth of automated instruction may be 
responsible for this need for modesty, 
yet this reviewer cannot help feeling 
that more solid fare could have been 
provided, had not enthusiasm interfered 
with work—or had not enthusiasm so 
hastily precipitated the results of this — 
conference into a book. 


contributions contain 


speculative excursions 


= papers which deal with descrip- 


tions and illustrations of various instruc- 


tional techniques are the most consist- 
ently substantial and most generally 
useful of the book. These include an in- 
teresting report by Rath et al. on an 
attempt to use a high-speed digital com 
puter, the IBM 650, as a teaching ma- 
chine, and Homme and Glaser’s descrip- 
tion of a machineless variation of Pro- 
fessor Skinner’s methods. We also find 
here two which 
for use in the basic 
Skinner write-in machine. One of these 
consists, in its entirety, of three lesson- 
units from Holland’s automated intro- 
ductory course in psychology. The other 
is by Douglas Porter and presents short 


articles describe pro- 


grams designed 


illustrative examples from an _ experi- 
mental course in spelling. The program- 
ming illustrations of Porter and Holland 
are examples of ‘handout’ materials 
which were used when the authors did 
not wish to submit longer papers for 











publication. Despite their brevity, both 
of these articles manage very well to 
convey the flavor of the instructional 
technique which has evolved in Profes- 
sor Skinner’s laboratory, although the 
general reader would have _ benefited 
greatly if these papers had been accom- 
panied by an explanation of the gen- 
eral principles which govern the con- 
struction of these programs. 

Crowder’s article on intrinsic pro- 
gramming is more adequate in the last 
respect. It is completely self-contained. 
He discusses the rationale for intrinsic 
programming and describes and _illus- 
trates in an unusually competent man- 
ner his scrambled book technique. In 
such a book, the student-reader does not 
proceed from one page to the next in 
the usual manner. Instead, the exposi- 
tory material on each page is followed 
by a question, and the answer which 
the student gives determines to what 
page he is instructed to move next. 
This ingenious method for adjusting 
practice events in terms of the student’s 
performance should be cause for uneasy 
stirring in the learning laboratory, for 
it demonstrates that automated instruc- 
tion is far from being a psychologists’ 
monopoly. It is historical fact that in- 
trinsic programming was developed prac- 
tically without reference to the psycho- 
logical literature. 

The large share of the remaining ar- 
ticles in this book rummage through a 
not too richly stocked psychological cup- 
board for contributions to the rationale 
of automated instruction. Lumsdaine, 
for example, draws attention to the 
military training literature and to re- 
search in the instructional effectiveness 
of motion pictures. He is successful in 
finding and describing several studies, 
conducted largely under his direction or 
sponsorship, which bear on the prompt- 
ing question, the importance of active 
responses by the student, and the ‘size- 
of-step’ problem. It is noteworthy that 
his is the only article in the book which 
contains a graph. 

In a somewhat more theoretical vein, 
Zeaman presents a convincing argument 
that the free operant conditioning para- 
digm is not the best model for auto- 
mated-teaching situations. He suggests 
that devices, such as Skinner’s write-in 
machine, have more than just super- 
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ficial resemblance to the memory drum 
and that devices which will not move 
to the next problem until the present 
question is adequately responded to, 
submit to the controlled operant para- 
digm. He concludes from this that the 
memory drum and the controlled oper- 
ant literature constitute the most likely 
source of experimental data from which 
the programmer and device designer can 
draw for their purposes. This article 
should be particularly interesting to the 
general reader because it is the first to 
take issue publicly with Professor Skin- 
ner and his students in this matter. 
Galanter, Beck, and Donald E. P. 
Smith, in turn, discuss the instructional 
situation in more practical terms. All 
three of these authors have some inter- 
esting ideas about the role of teaching 
machines in instruction and offer some 
thoughtful suggestions about the con- 
struction of efficient programs. Unfortu- 
nately, they present very little evidence 
to support their recommendations (two 
of these articles list no references and 


the third lists one, a book which is yet 
to be published) and their writing has 
a curious oracular character which may 
amuse some of our clinical colleagues. 


One is forced to agree with Gagné 
and Bolles who, after an extensive, 
painstaking review of factors which in- 
fluence learning efficiency, conclude that 
the fundamental literature of experi- 
mental psychology yields few principles 
that can be directly applied to practical 
training. They grant, however, that this 
literature suggests a large number of 
factors which can be manipulated in the 
automated instructional situation. These 
factors, they feel, provide a heuristic 
which can usefully direct research aimed 
at increasing the efficiency of machine 
instruction. 


T some extent the lean mixture in 
this book reflects the youth of the tech- 
nology of automated teaching, as well 
as the inadequacy of data from a rela- 
tively immature experimental science 
for the solution of complex applied 
problems. But this is not the whole 
story. Too much of the material in this 
book is of a vague, talky character, 
probably a common ailment of confer- 
ences of this type, and this meager re- 
ward puts the reader on a small, dis- 
satisfying, reinforcement ratio. It is not 
easy to see why it was seen fit to pub- 
lish the proceedings of this conference 
in book form. It is true that a number 
of worthwhile ideas are circulated in 
this manner; yet many of them and 
many of the recommendations are of an 
extremely speculative nature and not 
likely either to impress the hard-headed 
experimenter or to instruct the pro- 
grammer who is faced with a difficult 
practical task. Nor are the contributions 
to this volume sufficiently self-contained 
to help the general reader gain a sys- 
tematic understanding of the present 
state of the art of automated teaching. 


We know that there is no absolute knowledge, that there are only theories; but we 
forget this. The better educated we are, the harder we believe in axioms. I asked Einstein 
in Berlin once how he, a trained, drilled, teaching scientist of the worst sort, a mathe- 
matician, physicist, astronomer, had been able to make his discoveries. “How did you 
ever do it,” I exclaimed, and he, understanding and smiling, gave the answer: “By chal- 


lenging an axiom!” 


—LIncOLN STEFFENS 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


EYSENCK ON LYKKEN 


Lykken’s review of my book is an amal- 


gam of factual criticism and emotional 


catharsis. The latter leads him into curi 
ous arguments which hardly need rebuttal. 
Thus he complains that my book has “a 
reference-to-pages ratio greater than that 
of, say, Boring’s History or Osgood’s Ex- 
perimental Psychology”; this he considers 
“meretricious.” Statements in the book 
which explain the precise intentions of its 
author, and his own estimate of the na- 
ture of the theory presented, together with 
certain warnings regarding obvious imper- 
fections, the reviewer brushes aside “as to 
be quite lost under the swelling tide of 
confident exposition, to be found again, no 
doubt, and offered brightly polished in in- 
dignant reply to any criticism.” Not in in- 
dignant reply, certainly, but in sorrow that 
a reviewer should throw doubts on the 
integrity of an author without giving evi- 
dence for his words. Interpretation, no 
doubt, comes easy to a psychotherapist; to 
‘interpret’ away the author’s actual words 
is strange. 

When we turn to the more factual criti- 
cisms, we are first of all faced with the 


difficulty that Lykken claims not to un- 


derstand the theory. Thus he speculates at 
length about the identification of “excita- 
tion” with sErx, which, as he rightly says, 


“would be absurd.” If I have not been 
clear in my writing, I apologize; no other 
reader of the book whom I have consulted 
on this question has had any difficulty in 
realizing that I used the term excitation to 
refer to Hull’s sHr, modified as clearly 
pointed out in my book to contain certain 
Pavlovian characteristics which Hull’s ac- 
count does not retain. Similarly, Lykken 
complains that I do not make clear whether 
the differentiation between extraverts and 
introverts with respect to excitation and 
inhibition is due to asymptotes, rate of 
build-up, or rate of dissipation. The an- 
swer is, of course, that the postulate covers 
all of these aspects; thus extraverts build 
up inhibition faster, dissipate it more 
slowly, and reach higher asymptotes. These 
postulates may of course be wrong; later 
research has shown that the postulation of 
higher asymptotes requires qualification, for 
instance 
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Lykken, however, appears to misunder- 
stand the use to which theory is being put 
in my book. I have not brought down the 
word of the Lord from Mount Sinai, but 
have simply followed J. J. Thomson’s fa- 
mous dictum which I put on the front 
page of my book: “A theory in science is 
a policy rather than a creed.” The purpose 
of my theory is to lead to new discoveries, 
such as the relationships between extraver- 
sion, on the one hand, and reminiscence, 
vigilance, conditioning, figural aftereffects, 
perceptual constancy, and other phenomena 
of experimental psychology, on the other; 
it is inevitable, as I have pointed out re- 
peatedly, that the factual discoveries will 
in turn react on the theory itself, making 
it more precise, and perhaps even changing 
it beyond recognition. Such is the way of 
progress in science, and nothing was fur- 
ther from my mind than “the premature 
crystallization of spurious orthodoxies.” 

Lykken’s failure to understand the the- 
ory which he is criticizing is nowhere more 
clearly apparent than in his treatment of 
my prediction that extraverts would have 
shorter aftereffects following stimulation by 
the rotating spiral. He says: “The reduc- 
tion in the spiral illusion shown by such 
subjects is ‘deduced’ by arguing that the 
neural process which produces the after- 
effect creates more satiation in the extra- 
vert and thus terminates itself faster; the 
satiation caused by the fixation stimulus, 
which should presumably give a stronger 
aftereffect here also, is ignored in this case, 
no doubt because such a deduction would 
not accord with already published find- 
ings.” It follows from theory, and has been 
empirically demonstrated by Ditchburn & 
Ginsborg (1953) and Riggs et al. (1953), 
that fixation of the stimulus figure pro- 
duces satiation, which shows itself in the 
weakening of the percept, and eventually 
in its complete disappearance. My theory 
holds that satiation is stronger in extra- 
verts; consequently fixation of the stimulus 
figure should weaken that figure’s excita- 
tory qualities more strongly in them. As 
the length of the aftereffect is a function 
of the amount of stimulation originally 
given, this line of argument would lead to 
precisely the same conclusion as the other. 
Now Lykken tries to make it work the 
other way. 


It is interesting, however, to see what 
use Lykken makes of his argument. He 
uses it to maintain that in my book “the 
‘deductions’ themselves tend to follow 
rather than to lead the evidence. . . . Ey- 
senck is remarkably, adept at bending his 
own theory to conform to whatever irregu- 
larities the empirical landscape may offer. 
The thoughtful student is led to wonder 
whether any conceivable experimental out- 
come could force this theorist to fall back 
and regroup.” Having first made an er- 
roneous “deduction” from my theory, Lyk- 
ken then uses the fact that the empirical 
results are in agreement with my own de- 
duction, rather than his, to cast aspersions 
on my logic: “heads I win, tails you lose.” 
This procedure is, of course, well known. 
It was described by Bechtoldt (1959): “As 
a theory develops and achieves some lim- 
ited success, the number of inappropriate 
and irrelevant ‘tests’ of stated hypotheses 
can be expected to grow also. Although 
labeled as ‘tests of the theory,’ such stud- 
ies often represent unwarranted generaliza- 
tions or improper extensions of the hy- 
potheses or serious misconceptions about 
the concepts or the structure of the theory 
itself.” 

Lykken next accuses me of having a 
“double standard of evaluating evidence,” 
because I consider the correlation of .25 
between conditioning and the MAS as not 
very impressive, but consider a correlation 
of .29 between reminiscence and extraver- 
sion of basic support for my claims. It is 
a fundamental principle in psychometrics 
that such comparisons are meaningless un- 
less the reliabilities of the scores which are 
being compared are similar; if they are not, 
then correction for attenuation must be at- 
tempted. Now there is little doubt that the 
difference between two 10-sec. work-peri- 
ods on the pursuit rotor, which forms the 
basis of the reminiscence score, is not a 
very reliable score, and I have repeatedly 
drawn attention to this fact. The total 
conditioning score, arrived at after a con- 
siderable number of trials, is certainly much 
more reliable than this. To compare the 
raw values, without drawing attention to 
this point, is special pleading; to argue 
from it that I use “a double standard of 
evaluating evidence” is a non sequitur. 

In any case the juxtaposition of these 
two figures is Lykken’s, not mine, and the 
reader will note that I do not quote them 
in the same context. I say that the cor- 
relation of .25 between conditioning and 
the MAS is not very impressive evidence 
for the Spence-Taylor theory. This conclu- 
sion is based on the following grounds: (1) 
similar correlations between anxiety and 








conditioning had been discovered before 
the theory was put forward, and the ob- 
served relations were thus not deduced 
from the theory without prior knowledge 
of the facts; (2) alternative theories are 
available to explain the observed correla- 
tions, although if higher correlations had 
been observed these alternative theories 
would not be applicable. In the case of 
reminiscence, however, my study was the 
first ever to relate this variable to person- 
ality; the outcome was clearly predicted 
by the theory; and there is no alternative 
theory of which I am aware which would 
make a similar prediction. No simple com- 
parison of the (uncorrected) correlations 
in question can be considered a fair repre- 
sentation of the facts. 

Lykken reaches a greater level of mis- 
interpretation in his discussion of the evi- 
dence on conditioning, which he uses to 
support his statement that “Eysenck fre- 
quently asserts that certain evidence sup- 
ports his theory when it patently does 
not.” I had predicted that introverts, as 
compared with extraverts, would “form 
conditioned reflexes quickly and strongly.” 
Franks, in two studies with both groups 
of normal and neurotic Ss, showed that 
the total number of CRs produced by 
introverts was in each case significantly 
larger than that produced by extraverted 
Ss. This is in essential agreement with pre- 
diction; indeed, when eye-blink and PGR 
conditioning records were taken together 
there was no overlap at all between the 
two neurotic groups! If an experiment 
which gives 100% separation of diagnostic 
groups in the predicted direction “patently” 
fails to support the theory from which the 
prediction was derived, then it will cer- 
tainly be rather difficult to find any theory 
which stands up to experimental verifica- 
tion! The procedure used, in which acqui- 
sition trials alternate in a complex manner 
with test trials, does not lend itself very 
well to a precise analysis of whether the 
observed differences are due to rate of 
acquisition, or to level of asymptote, or 
both. The analysis given on page 119 sug- 
gests that both are involved. In any case, 
introverts and extraverts were carefully 
matched before the beginning of the ex- 
periment on blinking to the CS, and a sig- 
nificant difference in level after only two 
reinforcements is presumptive evidence of 
significant differences in rate of acquisition. 
Lykken’s suggestion that the evidence of- 
fered “patently” does not support the the- 
ory, when in reality it could hardly be 
more in favor, is disturbing. The facts are 
so clear. Nor can I let pass by his asser- 
tion that the Franks studies “form the sole 
support” of my thesis, for Lykken’s own 


experiment is given pride of place in my 
book as furnishing such support (p. 122)! 

The reader may like to consider next the 
question of whether I “tilt at windmills.” 
Lykken says, “Chapter I, which purports 
to review the evidence for the IE factor, 
spends only 5 pages on this while giving 
16 pages to Eysenck’s ‘proof’ of the dis- 
continuity of psychosis and neurosis.” But 
the chapter purports to do nothing of the 
kind. I say explicitly on page 9, “the pres- 
ent chapter is devoted to a brief review 
of the present position in the descriptive, 
nosological, or taxonomic field.” As the 
solution of this problem vitally concerns 
the selection of suitable criterion groups, 
it seemed imperative to me to discuss the 
question of the relation between neurotic 
and psychotic disorders, and that of the 
continuity between normal and abnormal 
mental states. If my aim had been as Lyk- 
ken states, I could be said to have allo- 
cated my space poorly. 

Lykken goes on to say that my “claim 
that psychoanalytic theory implies that 
psychosis is a sort of exacerbated neurosis 
is not, of course, correct.” I do, in fact, 
quote a well-known psychiatrist’s saying 
that “neuroses span the bridge between 

. normal mental states and certain psy- 
chotic states;” and I attribute this belief 
to psychoanalysts and certain modern psy- 
chiatrists on the basis of a thorough read- 
ing of Freud himself, of lengthy conversa- 
tions on this point with leading psycho- 
analysts, and after consulting some two 
dozen well-known expositions of the Freud- 
ian position. I may still be wrong, but I 
fail to see that there is any “of course” 
about it. 

It would be a task of supererogation to 
continue this tale of faulty argumentation, 
erroneous logic, and misinterpretation of 
fact. I conclude by drawing attention to 
the number of times that Lykken uses 
terms such as patently, no doubt, down- 
right ridiculous, and of course. Let me 
quote the famous words of W. H. Thomp- 
son: “We are none of us infallible, not 
even the youngest among us.” 
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SOCIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


I had no idea my modest monograph 
(Hawthorne Revisited, 1958) might loosen 
so violent an avalanche from so eminent 
a scholar as Professor Ghiselli (CP, Oct. 
1959, 4, 328f.). I had better try to stem 
that landslide, however, since it contains 
several inaccuracies and internal inconsist- 
encies. 

First, Professor Ghiselli questions the 
need for such a book. However well he 
knows the controversy concerning the Haw- 
thorne studies, that controversy, the stud- 
ies themselves, and developments in the 
field of human relations in industry, are 
probably not well known to his students. 
As I make clear, the book was written with 
students in mind. It was intended to ac- 
quaint them with this whole story so that 
they might learn from it and pass on as 
quickly as possible to other things. No 
other summaries of this kind exist, and 
the monograph is already being used in 
classrooms. 

Second, I am puzzled about a paragraph 
concerning my reaction to the counseling 
program, a paragraph that begins by say- 
ing that I make “no bones about” my 
“thorough dislike and disapproval” of the 
program, and ends by saying “it is obvi- 
ous” that I do not “see the ethical prob- 
lems.” I state (p. 77) that the “argument 
against nondirective counseling in a factory 
situation does not lie only in the ease with 
which it can be abused. To this the au- 
thors pay some but not a great deal of at- 
tention.” This surely makes my own posi- 
tion plain—plain enough for Ghiselli to 
appreciate it at the beginning of his para- 
graph. I did not expand on the ethical 
problem because the point is obvious, and 
because I have an aversion to setting my- 
self up as more ethical than others. 

My remarks about industrial psychology, 
which draw the reviewer's fiercest fire, lead 
him into inaccuracies in at least three 
places. First, he puts the words “mechani- 
cal” and “physiological” into quotation 
marks, as if I had used them at that point 
to set up industrial psychology as a straw 
man. I did not. On page 86 I state, “At 
the time when the studies were conducted, 
large segments of industrial psychology 
were oriented in what might be termed a 
radically behavioristic direction”—hardly a 
derogatory statement. I explain that these 
segments conducted their research “as if 
one could assume, for all practical pur- 
poses, that there exists a direct link be- 
tween environmental conditions (such as 
the intensity of light . . .) and behavioral 
end results (such as output).” 

Second, Ghiselli fails to state that I draw 
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particular attention to the unfortunate ef- 
fects upon the relevance of Management 
and the Worker by delaying its publication 
until 1939 while the studies were planned, 
and for the most part conducted, in the 
late ‘twenties. His singling out the year 
1939 is contrary to the trend of my argu- 
ment. Third, Ghiselli reports that I de 
scribe sociologists as knowing this material 
all along. This is the reverse of what I say 
(see pp. 551.). 

I state in the monograph, and I believe, 
that Management and the Worker, together 
with broader, social changes (p. 87), had 
a profound effect in reorienting industrial 
psychology. “Thumbing through” Viteles’ 
Industrial Psychology (1932), as advised 
by Professor Ghiselli, did not alter impres- 
sions formed previously while carefuily 
reading the book. A mere 40 out of 640 
pagcs are devoted to motivation, super- 
vision, and groups. On motivation, Viteles 
has to devote space to a general review of 
McDougall’s theory of instinct simply be- 
cause there was relatively little data to go 
on from industry. Indeed, he devotes sub- 
stantial attention to the only report of the 
Hawthorne studies then extant (Putnam’s 
article in the Personnel Journal). Through 
quoting Mayo and the management of the 
Western Electric Company, Viteles seems 
to put his provisional stamp of approval 
on this study as one of “the most promis- 
ing so far.” There are practically no refer 
ences to interpersonal relations either be- 
tween workers or between supervision and 
workers. Groups are handled by references 
to suggestibility and Le Bon. “Thumbing 
through” the bibliography to Ghiselli and 
Brown’s chapter on Social Factors in In- 
dustry shows likewise that items are (a) 
drawn from the late ’40s and ’50s, and are 
(6) on the whole the work of social psy- 
chologists, not of industrial psychologists. 

Ghiselli must think it a bad reflection on 
industrial psychologists that others began 
the investigation of interpersonal and in- 
tergroup relations in industry, with Man- 
agement and the Worker as the chief stimu- 
lant. I think it a very usual and under- 


standable phenomenon in the progress of 


a science. The ‘human relators’ are in turn 
becoming outdated in their approach to or- 
ganizations by the more modern informa- 
tion and decision theorists. But, while no 
slur on industrial psychologists was im- 
plied, the facts of the matter are, I think, 
beyond question. 

Reading Ghiselli’s review, I have the 
feeling that he has still not understood or 
accepted how much broader the study of 
man in industry has become of late. He 
writes off my treatment as “almost entirely 
sociological” (it is at least as much eco- 
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nomic), and therefore irrelevant for psy- 
chologists. This limitation is unfortunate, 
because, in those places where the mono 
graph is addressed to experts as well as to 
students, I point out that the Hawthorne 
studies, however inept in detail, showed 
that no discipline could fruitfully write off 
other approaches to the study of a certain 
social phenomenon, no matter how much 
the special phenomenon seemed to belong 
exclusively itself. Concretely: the effects of 
lighting and rest pauses cannot be under- 
stood without understanding the social psy- 
chology of small groups, and the socioiogy 
of complex organizations and of class and 
industrial relations. The history of the 
study of man in industry since 1940 shows, 
therefore, as I point out, a progressive and 
inevitable blurring of all disciplinary lines. 
I am sorry that Professor Ghiselli does not 
seem to have appreciated this fact. 
Henry A. LANDSBERGER 
New York State School oj 
Industrial and Labor Relations 


FACTS, NOT VALUES, FOR CP 

Dr. Ghiselli summarizes his review of 
Landsberger’s Hawthorne Revisited (CP, 
Oct. 1959, 4, 328f.) by saying that, “even 
granting Hawthorne Revisited its avowed 
purpose, this reviewer would not recom- 
mend it. The discussion is argumentative, 
repetitive, and not well organized. The au- 
thor’s treatment is aimost entirely socio- 
logical and such consideration as he does 
give to the psychological aspects of Man- 
agement and the Worker and of the phi- 
losophy of the Mayo school is quite inade- 
quate. In the reviewer’s opinion this mono- 
graph will be of little interest either to the 
industrial or to the social psychologist.” 

The American Sociological Review (Apr. 
1959, 24, 278) winds up with this para- 
graph: “In this short book, Landsberger 
provides us with perhaps the best sum- 
mary of the Western Electric experiments, 
a convenient summary of the criticisms, a 
brief weaving together of later studies, and 
valuable leads for further research. It is 
also distinguished for its clarity of style.” 

Quite obviously, here is a discrepancy in 
evaluation; quite obviously, too, the psy- 
chological reviewer felt offended by too 
little attention being given to strictly psy- 
chological methods. Again, quite obviously, 
neither praise nor blame is what makes a 
review valuable for the readers of CP. 
They want to know what the book is 
about, what the author intended, what the 
historical situation is that forms the back- 
ground for the book, what the author 
achieved. It would be welcome if CP would 
see to it that mere blame or praise are cut 


from the reviews. My letter points out a 
deterring example of what happens, if sub- 
jectivism is allowed to creep into a review 
W. G. ELIAsBerG 
New York, N. Y. 


PSYCHO-ECONOMICS 


As a psychologist who was a member of 
a committee which organized a conference, 
I am disappointed that the report con- 
taining the proceedings of that conference 
failed to clarify fully the purposes of the 
conference, at least to one reader of the 
report, namely the reviewer in CP. I speak 
of the conference on Expectations, Uncer- 
tainty, and Business Behavior, held under 
the auspices of the Committee on Business 
Enterprise Research of the Social Science 
Research Council in October 1955; the re- 
port, under the same title, edited by Mary 
Jean Bowman, was published by the Coun- 
cil in 1958 and reviewed by T. L. Whisler 
in October 1959 (CP, 4, 316). 

For a long time one of the central prob- 
lems of economics has been discussed un- 
der the heading “the theory of the firm.” 
In the above conference title, the SSRC 
Committee replaced this expression by the 
term “business behavior” in order to em- 
phasize the necessity and usefulness of em- 
pirical research on decision making by 
business management. (The term business 
behavior may, however, have misled the 
reviewer of the book, who seems to have 
assumed the book was intended primarily 
for schools of business and for business 
executives.) The SSRC Committee postu- 
lated that business enterprise research re- 
quires the convergence of several social sci- 
ences, and this contention was amply docu- 
mented in the first publication sponsored 
by the Committee, Howard Bowen’s The 
Business Enterprise as a Subject for Re- 
search (pamphlet issued by the SSRC in 
1955). 

Business behavior is the last of three 
terms in the title of the book under re- 
view; expectations is the first and major 
term. (The reviewer does not mention ex- 
pectations at all.) Expectations has become 
a central concept of modern economics. 
Clearly a psychological concept, expecta- 
tions are closely related to such other con- 
cepts as hopes and fears. All have cogni- 
tive as well as affective connotation and 
all are subject to uncertainty, the second 
term in the title of the book. Rather than 
documenting “the insularity of the indi- 
vidual social sciences,” as the reviewer puts 
it, the book is meant to show that some 
of the most fundamental issues of mod- 
ern economics are sociopsychological issues. 
Yet concepts such as hopes and expecta- 








tions are given little attention in modern 
psychology. Why is this the case? Possibly 
because it is not easy nor is it required to 
come to grips with the cognitive aspects of 
hopes and expectations in most of the tra- 
ditional areas of psychological studies. On 
the other hand, psychologists who turn to 
the study of economic behavior find it both 
necessary and feasible to investigate the 
formation of expectations and their influ- 
ence on behavior. In consumer psychology 
there has been some recognition of these 
possibilities. One of the purposes of the 
book under review was to bring together 
studies of business expectations and dem- 
onstrate the interdisciplinary nature of the 
analysis of expectations. 

It is true, as the editor of the vol- 
ume writes and the reviewer quotes, that 
“economists remained economists and psy- 
chologists remained psychologists.” That 
was, of course, to be expected, nor does it 
mean that there was no meeting of minds. 
Naturally, intercommunication was not 
achieved by all. For some participants the 
conference was a failure in that they did 
not make contact with people having a dif- 
ferent background and so did not learn 
from them. Yet, when the reviewer char- 
acterizes the volume as a “potpourri,” he 
overlooks something of importance for psy- 
chologists. Psychologists participating in 
the conference found out, as psychologists 
reading the volume will find out, that they 
are greatly needed in order to clarify cen- 
tral issues of a neighboring social science. 
Reading the volume, psychologists can be 
proud to notice that they are called upon 
to contribute to economics. At the same 
time, they can find reason to be humble 
because psychology is not better equipped 
to perform its required tasks. Whether 
these tasks, among which the analysis of 
the origin and effect of expectations is 
paramount, are called psychological or eco- 
nomic is irrelevant—a fact that 
obvious during the conference. 


became 


Grorce Katona 
University of Michigan 


BODY IMAGE AND PERSONALITY 


In his recent review of our book, Body 
Image and Personality (CP, Sept. 1959, 4, 
276 p.), Sarnoff A. Mednick makes several 
criticisms which we feel are inaccurate. 

One of his principal criticisms is that the 
Barrier score could easily be replaced by 
some more conventional Rorschach scoring 
category. In supporting this view, he states 
incorrectly that the Barrier score is signifi- 
cantly correlated with four Rorschach scor- 
ing categories. Our actual finding was that, 
with response total controlled, only two of 


the Rorschach categories (F+% and num- 
ber of Ws) were significantly linked with 
the Barrier score. Most research dealing 
with the Rorschach has found the conven- 
tional Rorschach determinants to be sig- 
nificantly correlated with response total 
(R). It is, therefore, logical to control R 
when calculating the relationship of the 
Barrier score (which is correlated with R) 
to the Rorschach scoring categories. This 
is what we did and we found only two of 
the Rorschach determinants to be linked 
with the Barrier score—not four as Med- 
nick states. 

Our second point, with regard to the re- 
placement of the Barrier score by conven- 
tional Rorschach scoring categories, is that 
such replacement is unrealistic in light of 
the fact that in a number of the studies 
that we undertook with data which had 
been collected by others the Barrier score 
was significantly correlated with criteria 
measures, although conventional Rorschach 
measures had already proven themselves 
not to be so related (e.g., in studies of sug- 
gestibility, physiological reaction to stress, 
and direction of expression of anger). 

Mednick’s presumption that conventional 
Rorschach measures could replace the Bar- 
rier score is further unrealistic when one 
considers how few past studies have been 
able to demonstrate that they ‘are corre- 
lated consistently with anything. We think 
no one can name investigations in which 
Rorschach determinants have been able to 
predict the sorts of behaviors that we have 
been able to with the Barrier score. Fer 
example, what Rorschach determinants are 
there which would consistently be corre- 
lated with such diverse variables as ex- 
terior vs. interior site of psychosomatic 
symptoms, exterior vs. interior degree of 
physiological reactivity, ‘person’ orienta- 
tion vs. ‘thing’ orientation, sex differences 
in children, and behavior in small groups? 
In any case, considering the tenuous and 
vague theoretical formulations associated 
with most of the Rorschach determinants, 
what would be gained by linking the Bar- 
rier score with them? Just because the 
Barrier score is derived from reactions to 
ink blots, it need not participate in the 
confusion that permeates the use of most 
of the current Rorschach concepts 

The next major point of criticism con- 
cerns the levels of significance assigned to 
chi-square values in the tables. The text 
review states that “in more than half of 
the tables in which chi-square values are 
presented, there is at least one error in 
the list of corresponding probability levels 
cited. These errors all slightly exaggerate 
the level of statistical significance of the 
data. .. . Several times the error carries 





the chi-square to the .05 level of signifi- 
cance.” We have carefully studied the 
tables to which Mednick refers and find 
these criticisms to be inaccurate and to 
represent a kind of pedantic distortion. 
Thus, we discovered that there were only 
five tables in which probability values 
slightly favored the hypotheses proposed. 
The slight errors represented merely the 
rounding off of numbers only minutely dis- 
tant from the stated values. More impor- 
tant is the fact that there are eight tables 
in which we understated the probability 
values as the result of these rounding-off 
procedures. We did not consistently slant 
the results in our favor; we slanted them, 
it seems, a little the other way. In many 
cases we were making specific predictions 
from theory and could have used one-tailed 
tests, but we chose to be more conserva- 
tive and employed two-tailed tests. 

Here is an extreme example of other in- 
accuracies in this review. The review says 
that only once in the entire book do we 
present the range of the Barrier scores ob- 
tained from a subject population. Actu- 
ally, we find that there are at least twelve 
major populations for which we give the 
Barrier score ranges. 

Why, we wonder, could our work not be 
accepted at the exploratory level at which 
we presented it? We said that the work is 
exploratory, that we consider that many 
of the results are tentative and in need of 
cross-validation. Were we then “over-ex- 
tending” ourselves and not being sufficiently 
cautious? Was it necessary to belabor a 
point which was already considered in the 
book? 

SeyMour FIsHer 
Baylor University College of Medicine 


Stoney E. CLeveLanp 
Houston V.A. Hospital 
RESEARCH MANSHIP 


CP as “a journal of reviews” seems a 
not entirely inappropriate place for a re- 
view of journals, where the psychological 
literature of recent years reveals to the 
experienced eye so many aspects of suc- 
cessful researchmanship. An examination of 
a variety of manuals, all issued to help in- 
vestigators prepare their reports for publi 
cation, surprisingly enough reveals no con- 
sideration of researchmanship in scientific 
writing. Thus a brief presentation of this 
aspect of scientific work may be not only 
of interest to established psychologists but 
may also be of considerable assistance to 
neophytes in establishing their career. A 
knowledge of researchmanship will enable 
these young persons to make a career of 
a single endeavor—the dissertation. 
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The rigorous space limitations of the cur- 
rent journals usually permit the publica- 
tion of only a tiny amount of the word- 
age available in substantial looking studies 
Condensation into a single article is neces 
sary. The researchman starts by publishing 
his review of the literature, but he does 
not call it that. Reviews of the literature 
He titles it instead, A Critique 
Some 


are passé 


of. or Considerations Involved 
in... .As a last resort this fragment of 
a dissertation can be titled A Survey of. 
... The word is gauche, implying, as it 
lack of the critical faculties ex- 
pected in Science (capital S); yet it sug- 
gests objectivity, whereas Review of the 
Literature smacks of hack work. The re 
searchman must try to eschew this taint 


does, a 


If the literature is extensive, it can be 
divided chronologically and the earlier por- 
tion published first as An Historical Ap- 
proach to If a tiny part of the ma- 
terial is more than 30 years old it too may 
be published separately as An Historical 
Note on. 

The researchman next publishes an ac- 
count of some of the difficulties he had in 
This 


considerations, 


article in 
except the 
beginner in re 


formulating his problem 
cludes all the 
statistical, that plague a 
The researchman, however, skill- 
words all of his confusion and 
puzzlement concerning the dissertation’s in- 
vestigation so that it now sounds like wis- 
dom and deliberation. After all, he knows 
the field for he has published in it. This 
article is related to the larger field, ie., 
it is based on his critique of the litera- 
ture and is traditionally entitled: A Sug- 


search 
fully 


gested Program for Investigating .. . , or, 
more grandiloquently, A Prolegomenon to 


(ie... 


The next step is to publish a journal ar- 
ticle based upon the theoretical considera- 
tions that went into making the hypothe- 
ses acceptable to the dissertation commit- 
tee. The dissertation proposal is read far 
more critically by the committee than the 
end result itself. Hence, the justification is 
important and the dissertation writer has 
brought in all sorts of published evidence 
to support his contention. Such articles 
may be entitled: A Theoretical Framework 
for ..., or, more specifically, A Tenta 
tive Explanation of 
Thought to Influence 


Some Phenomena 

If any one of his manuscripts is re- 
jected by a journal editor, the research- 
man does not bow his head and file it 
away. Instead, he alters the next version 
on the basis of the letter of rejection and 
carefully appends a footnote stating, “The 
writer is grateful to (name of eminent edi- 
tor) for calling attention to. . . .” Citation 
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of several “personal communications” (let- 
ters of rejection) can lend enough dignity 
to a manuscript to make its ultimate pub- 
lication inevitable. 

With evident mastery of the field estab- 
lished in published form, the researchman 
is now ready to publish the actual experi- 
ment and its results. His spouse now ap- 
pears as co-author to reward her for help- 
ing, to ingratiate himself with his in-laws, 
and, perhaps, to cause his surname to ap- 
pear twice, and thus be indexed twice by 
professional abstracting services. The dis- 
sertation itself is cited, as are all previous 
publications. Now that the raison d’étre of 
the dissertation has appeared, its citation 
henceforth is always accompanied by that 
of the unpublished version as well. Cita- 
tion of the “unpublished dissertation” im- 
plies that the researchman wrote much 
more of value than was published. To in- 
sure such an implication the title of the 
published parvum opus is the same as that 
of the “unpublished” magnum opus. 

Now the researchman is ready to rescue 
all the statistical approaches suggested by 
his dissertation committee and discarded 
until the one presenting the clearest ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the hypotheses 
was found. Indicating the special nature of 
the data in his field, this article makes his 
trial-and-error approaches appear to be a 
test of statistical relevance. The arithmetic 
is presented with four decimal places in 12 
tables. What was a frantic search has be- 
come a dispassionate interest. 

A review article of the whole subject 
may now be prepared, ostensibly reviewing 
the field, actually locating the experiment 
and its corollary articles among the ear- 
lier published examinations of the literature, 

The active researchman does not over- 
look the usefulness of journals of restricted 
circulation, foreign journals, auxiliary pub- 
lication forms, annual reviews, conventions, 
symposiums, and workshops. If scholarly 
interest is sufficiently high, they may be 
described in another publication, which, of 
course, will cite the present 
carefully. 


publication 


If his dissertation was on a topic that 
remains popular, the researchman’s reputa- 
tion can now grow by itself from these 
well-scattered seeds. Wisely, he leaves the 
field of experimentation to beginners so he 
cannot be accused of publishing thin pa- 
pers. Instead, he criticizes such investiga- 
tions for misunderstanding or overlooking 
aspects of his own work in a field which, 
as is now well known, he did so much to 
develop. 

Dett Leso 
Child Guidance and Speech Correction 
Clinic, Jacksonville, Florida 
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@ Plans and the Structure of Behavior 


George A. Miller, Harvard University 
Eugene Galanter, University of Pennsylvania 
Karl H. Pribram, Stanford University 


In the past quarter century, ideas developed in communica- 
tion and computer theory have been slowly modifying the 
way behavioral scientists view living systems. In this new 
book, these changes are made explicit in psychological terms. 
The basic “‘unit” affecting human behavior considered in 
this book is not the S-R connection, but the feed-back loop. 
February 1960, 240 pp., $4.75 (probable) 


@ Psychology of Perception 
William N. Dember, University of Cincinnati 


The author frankly admits his special concern with problems 
of measurement, his interest in visual psychophysics and in 
the effects of learning on perception, and his curiosity about 
autistic influence. He puts primary emphasis on data 
acquisition and interpretation instead of on broad theories 
of perception. However, he continually stresses the rela- 
tion between theory and data. In the main, his approach 
can be characterized as psychological rather than anatomical 
or neurophysiological. 

February 1960, 320 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


@ Inner Conflict and Defense 


Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson 
both of The University of Michigan 


Written by a psychologist and a sociologist, this study of 
moral standards, defense mechanisms, and expressive styles 
in pre-adolescents places the psychoanalytic theory of con- 
flict in a sociological context. The authors have taken 
theory about the nature of conflict—its origins and its 
different modes of resolution—and tested it in the com- 
munity to discover those social factors and child-rearing 
practices that predispose children to favor particular meth- 
ods of resolving conflict. 

January 1960, 480 pp., $6.95 


@ Automation and the Worker: 
A Study of Social Change in Power Plants 


Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard Hoffman 
both of The University of Michigan 


The first scientific exploration of what automation does to 
organizations and to men, this book is based on a compara- 
tive study of two power plants. The authors provide 
factual—often surprising—information that business man- 
agers and personnel administrators will welcome. Re- 
searchers will find useful the description of the methodo- 
logical problems of doing research in a plant which is going 
about its normal business. 

February 1960, 288 pp., $4.25 (probable) 


@ Psychology for 
Effective Teaching 


George J. Mouly, University of 
Miami 


While thoroughly covering tradi- 
tional topics such as _ physical 
growth, emotional, social, and in- 
tellectual development, Professor 
Mouly adds an important dimen- 
sion to his discussion by constantly 
applying psychological theory and 
knowledge of research results to 
specific teaching situations. Cen- 
tral to the author’s point of view is 
the psychological principle that be- 
havior is purposive. In Chapter 2, 
he presents clearly and simply the 
basic clinical concepts of needs, the 
self-image, and the phenomenal 
field. These concepts, which un- 
derlie the whole discussion, are 
revisited and expanded in subse- 
quent chapters. 

March 1960, 544 pp., $6.00 (prob- 
able) 


@ The Adolescent: 
A Book of Readings, Rev. 


Jerome M. Seidman, Montclair 
State College 


The only collection of its kind, the 
new edition of this successful book 
contains 35 articles which have 
been published since 1955. To- 
gether, the 72 readings offer a com- 
prehensive and balanced picture of 
all aspects of adolescent develop- 
ment — social, moral, emotional, 
physical, and intellectual. 

March 1960, 832 pp., $6.50 (prob- 
able) 
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Each actor in a science acts from and in his own image of that science. The happy 
paradox of science is that the vision, image, must be his own, yet partly formed and 
tested by the visions of others. A vision of a science must be unique; yet that view will 
not be in science unless fed by other viewers, present or past. 
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H. H. Remmers, N. L. Gage, J. Francis Rummel 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


Boiled down to essentials that even the busy teacher or administrator 
has time to master, this introduction to educational measurement and 
evaluation discusses purposes and methods of the school testing pro- 
gram, construction of classroom achievement tests, administration of 
testing programs, methods of interpreting test scores, problems in 
marking and reporting, and ways of measuring interests, attitudes, 
and adjustment. 


357 pages, $4.75 
Benjamin B. Wolman 


CONTEMPORARY THEORIES AND 
SYSTEMS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Giving priority to methodological problems such as concept formation, 
relationship to other sciences, methods of research, and interpretation 
of empirical data, this book is a complete, precise, and clearly written 
picture of psychological theory today. It emphasizes general psycho- 
logical theory, and, in the last part dealing with scientific method, 
presents the author’s own “philosophy” of psychology. Critical evalu 
ations of the various theories 


Coming in May 
Beatrice A. Wright 


PHYSICAL DISABILITY— 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Kor the professional and the student-in-training, here is a clear dis- 
cussion of the kinds of social-psychological situations which confront 
a person with an atypical physique and how he copes with them. 
Factors within the person and those attributable to the environment 
are considered in terms of how they aid—or hinder—psychological 
adjustment \pplications are to all disability groups of all ages. 
Technical language is avoided as much as possible. 


408 pages, $0.00 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St. N. Y. 16 








EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
A METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 


by F. J. McGuigan, Hollins College 
tea did PRENTICE-HALL 

A basic text for use in experimental psychology courses at the un- 

dergraduate level, this new book is a study of scientific method- 

ology. In his treatment, F. J. McGuigan does not limit examples to 1 96 (0) 

any one field but samples many fields to illustrate pertinent meth- 

odological points. McGuigan performs an informal job analysis of 

what the experimenter does and presents the sequence of his steps 

in a logical fashion from beginning to end. Thus he starts with the 


problem, then discusses the formation of hypotheses and the test 
of his hypotheses. The statistics presented are those necessary to 
apply the experimental designs and nothing more. 

Pub, April 1960 352 pp. Text price $6.00 


THERAPEUTIC PSYCHOLOGY: COLLEGE EDUCATION AS PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


“UNDAMENTALS OF COUNSEL- - ; . 
FUNDAMENTAI F ( by Margaret B. Fisher, Hampton Institute, and Jeanne L. Noble, 
ING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY New York University 


by Lawrence M. Brammer, and In an attempt at guiding the entering students toward assuming 
Everett L. Shostrom, both of Sacra- responsibility for self-direction in college education, this text de- 
mento State College scribes the nature of the self, the major tasks of self-development 
in college, the purposes of American colleges, and the contributions 
In striking a balance between the- the students can make to the intellectual enterprise. It discusses 
ory and practice, this new book the three developmental tasks of the college age group: self-direc- 
focuses on the everyday (rather tion, self-discipline, and the choice of a mate, a career, and a way 
than pathological or bizarre) prob- of life. Using the theory of stress as a basis for developing study 
lems of normal or neurotic people. habits and scholarly discipline, the text relates mental health, hu- 
Designed for readers who have had man relationships, and the content of college study to personal 
some introduction to psychology development. 
and some first-hand experience with 
human relationship problems, the Pub. May 1960 410 pp. Text price $4.95 
text contains principles and_tech- 
niques which cover a wide range 
of problems in private practice, 
“schools, hospitals, families, busi- 
nesses, governmental structures, and 
industrial organizations. It provides 
a comprehensive approach to the 
theory and technique of both coun- 
seling and psychotherapy. It is 
based upon the latest available re- 
search added to the authors’ many 
years of experience in working with 
people in professional helping rela- 
tionships. 
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This new revised edition is a comprehensive treatment of child psy- 
chology from the prenatal stages to early adolescence, emphasizing 
both the objective and the subjective dimensions of the child’s life. 
It stresses the concept of the self as an essential consideration in 
understanding all phases of developmental psychology. New sec- 
tions offered are those on heredity and environment, parent-child 
relationships, the critical phase, genetic aspects of the development 
of the self, expanded discussion of the gifted child, and a revision 
of the chapter on children’s thinking. 
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